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—and all they wanted was 
some trade matter 
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BOUT a year ago one of the largest manufacturers 
of travel goods requested our assistance in the 
production of mail matter for the trade. 


A study of their business developed these facts: 
Two classes of goods were sold. One, high-priced; the 
other, low-priced; neither trade-marked. 75% of the 
business was on the cheap numbers. 


Today they are national advertisers and these condi- 
tions are.absolutely reversed. Work with their salesmen 
and trade has resulted in trade-marking a// the better 
numbers in their line. 


The best stores in the country have been glad to stock 
the trade-marked goods, and 75% of the orders aré now 
for the higher priced and more profitable numbers. 


The business in 1916 will be more than $400,000 
in excess of 1915. Orders in hand will keep them 
running for months. If it were possible to get enough 
skilled workmen, it would be quite possible to double 
their business this year. 


NV. W. AYER & SON 
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“Federal,” by a well-known advertising agency? }"" 
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Federal” is a fitting name for an advertising & chines. 


organization modeled on the plan of the Federal 


Government. Each Executive of the FEDERAL oe 
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ow the Packard Chooses Dealers 


An Interview with 


H. H. Hills, 


Sales Manager, Packard Motor Car Company 


SUPPOSE you were the gen- 
eral sales manager of a big 
automobile manufacturer, with the 
big job of making the sales map 
equally absorbent in all parts. 

Suppose one very important 
section of that sales map wasn’t 
absorbing as many machines as 
your analytical charts showed 
that it should be absorbing. 

Suppose you were struggling 
with the problem of making that 
one section take its share of ma- 
chines. 

Then suppose along comes one 
of the wealthiest automobile deal- 
ers within a thousand miles of that 
particular city and begged you to 
let him quadruple your sales in 
that very territory. 

Your field men investigate him 
and find him some dealer, a live 
wire, well known in the terri- 
tory, well liked, backed by ten 
times as much money as will be 
needed. 

You don’t know that he can do 
what he says he can do, of course, 
but he offers to write his prom- 
ises in, his “business blood,” and 
back it up with a cashable bond, 
under which he agrees to actu- 
ally take four times as many ma- 
chines as you have ever sold in 
the territory. 

On investigation you convince 
yourself that his bond is good, 
and that he can take as many ma- 
chines as he agrees to take, and 
will not be very greatly inconve- 
nicnced financially even if he had 
to buy them outright out of his 
own bank account. ~ 

Ie is so eager to get the deal- 
ership that he comes twenty-five 
hundred miles to try to persuade 
you to take him up. He is abso- 
lutly sure he can do it, and, while 


you don’t know whether he can or 
not, he almost convinces you he can. 

He is a good salesman himself, 
and uses all of his salesmanship 
on you. He sells you on his abso-. 
lute confidence in the machine, his 
absolute knowledge of the terri- 
tory, and his absolute sincerity on 
the guarantee. 

Nine hundred and ninety-nine 
men in a thousand would be so 
eager to see that man’s signature 
on a really truly company con- 
tract, that they would have great 
difficulty concealing that eager- 
ness. It would almost bubble 
over. The fountain-pen probably 
would tremble a little on its way 
from his fingers to those of the 
prospect. 

‘And when the contract was 
signed he would almost run to the 
president’s office to ask for a 
raise in salary. A great thing, he 
would have done, and an increase 
he would have earned—if. 

And there’s the rub. 


PRESENT GAINS NOT THE THING 
SOUGHT AFTER 


Exactly that thing happened in 
the case of one of the Packard 
Motor Car Company’s Pacific 
Coast dealer-shops, and _ the 
Packard turned down the would- 
be dealer. 

Told him “no!”, just like that. 
Positive. Not “N-o-o-o, I don’t 
think s-o-o,” real doubtful-like, 
but “NO!”, with a bing in it. 

And the Packard is big enough 
and successful enough to know 
what it is doing. 

Listen ! 

It wouldn’t have paid the Pack- 
ard to accept the offer, and the 
Packard is in business to make 
money, just like anyone else. 


Table of Contents on page 126 
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The prospective dealer really 
meant what he said, all right. He 
would have taken four times as 
many Packards. The Packard 
company could have made him 
take them under the contract he 
wanted to make. 

It was a sure thing for the 
Packard, you'll say, and you 
probably don’t see how they could 
lose money on it. 

But suppose this big dealer, even 
with all his confidence and ability 
and money, found at the end of 
the season that he hadn’t really 
sold as many Packards as he had 
contracted for, and suppose he 
found that the Packard had tak- 
en him seriously on his contract 
and expected him to take just as 
many as he had contracted for. 

What would he do with them? 

Even as rich a man as he 
couldn’t use a whole trainload 
of machines, and even if he had 
as many wives as Solomon he 
really wouldn’t need so many ma- 
chines. 

Here’s what he’d do. Here’s 
what he would have to do. 

He’d cut Packard prices! He'd 
butcher the Packard business in 
one of the biggest cities on the 
Pacific Coast! 

And the Packard selling ma- 
chine doesn’t work on the slot- 
machine basis. The Packard 
doesn’t gamble on what its dealers 
think they can do. 

A certain “traveling drygoods 
store,” a peddler if you prefer, 
passing through a little city in 
Indiana some weeks ago, offered 
a dress pattern to a certain lady 
for nine dollars. He found the 
lady interested, but low on change. 
After asking a few questions, he 
found that she had only two dol- 
lars. He sold her the dress pat- 
tern for two dollars. Just two 
dollars, no more, and not even a 
promise of anything more. . 

A department store downtown 
probably would have sold the 
same dress pattern for $1.89, may- 
be for even less, or maybe, to go 
even further, it wouldn’t have 
handled anything which looked 
so good but really was so worth- 
less: 

The peddler cared but little, 
you'll guess, for the lady’s good 


opinion, after the dress was 
washed, or after it got rained on, 
He wasn’t in business. He was 
simply selling dress patterns. He 
didn’t have any street address, 
He had no regular customers, 
He had no users’ list. 

But with a big company ike 
the Packard, with a factory em- 
ploying over 12,000 people ind 
good will and prestige that ost 
millions in advertising and siles 
effort, direct and indirect—wit!: a 
company like that it is a very iif- 
ferent matter. 

Such a company is in business, 
No matter how rich a company 
like that may be, it can’t afford 
mushroom dealers. It can’t afford 
to gamble on what some dealer 
or prospective dealer thinks he 
can do. 

Even if the Packard had ac- 
cepted Mr. Eagerness’s contract, it 
would never have been good busi- 
ness to make him take even one 
machine more than he actually 
sold. 

He might have sold more ma- 
chines than the established dealer. 
But the established dealer already 
knew the Packard policy. There 
wasn’t and couldn’t be any doubt 
about his character or business 
ability, nor of the confidence he 
was able to command in his terri- 
tory. 

And he was known as the Pack- 
ard dealer. There was no real 
reason to change, except that sales 
ought to be larger. 


HELP FOR PRESENT DEALERS 


The Packard policy was to train 
the man, to help him sell the bal- 
ance of the quota for that terri- 
tory. 

Kicking him out or taking the 
dealership away from him 
wouldn’t have been helping him. 

Standing by him was the biggest 
kind of help. It showed him the 
kind of a company he was work- 
ing for. It gave him more conf- 
dence. It put more desire to make 
good into him. It put him into 
the right frame of mind to accept 
the other help the company was 
in position to offer him, 

And, of course, it had the same 
effect on a lot of other dealers, 
for such stories just naturally 
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Business Preparedness 


Many of America’s leading business concerns are 
practicing the most efficient sort of business pre- 
paredness by advertising regularly in The American 


Boy. 


They are accomplishing two things: 


1—They are reaching the very center of over 200,000 
‘families, for “where there’s a boy there’s a family.” 
These families are of the buying, consuming, home- 
building sort. That means immediate business. 


2—They are getting on the right side of over 200,000 
boys and young men at the plastic, impressionable 
period of their lives—when life habits are being formed. 
That is safeguarding the future and is the highest type 
of business preparedness. 


The American Boy is really a wonderful magazine in 
the help, inspiration and healthy entertainment that 
it is giving to the youth of America. 


A careful inspection of any number will show the 
advertiser why it has such a wonderfully loyal and 
responsive following. The extent and character of 
the advertising too, will be a revelation. 


Advertising in The American Boy brings sure results 
—today, tomorrow and in the years to come. 


Again we say, steady and persistent advertising in 
The American Boy is the finest sort of business pre- 
paredness! 


Advertising with a family appeal and of the highest class 
solicited. 


Circulation, 200,000 (at least) net paid guaranteed. 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


The Sprague Publishing Company 
J. Cotner, Jr., Secretary-Treasurer 
Detroit, Michigan 
Eastern Office Western Office 


286 5th Ave., New York City 1418 Lytton Building, Chicago 
Elmore S. Murthey, Manager John P. Ahrens, Jr., Manager 
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spread. It taught the whole Pack- 
ard dealer organization a big les- 
son in company loyalty toward 
them. It taught them that money 
and power and willingness to 
promise cannot take a dealership 
away from them. 

It taught them that once they 
had passed the stage of investi- 
gation and proving—and a lot of 
investigating and proving is done 
before any man can get on the 
Packard dealer-list—they could 
plan their business with the com- 
pany behind them. 


MAKING SURE RIGHT 
CHOSEN 


Some idea of the “examination” 
which a Packard prospective deal- 
er has to pass before he can annex 
the Packard name in his territory 
is illustrated by an actual story 
of the choosing of a dealer in a 
certain important Southern city. 

The list of possible dealers was 
gradually thinned down to two 
by the investigations and reports 
of field men. Some of them 
weren’t big enough. Some were 
financially unprepared. Some 
couldn’t show enough personal 
good-will assets. 

The two were “twins.” Reports 
found them equal. There seemed 
to be no choice. Both looked good. 

A special field man was sent 
from Detroit to make a special 
investigation of these two men 
alone. He made a thorough in- 
vestigation and reported no choice. 
They looked alike to him. Both 
were very good. 

Another field man, one of the 
best men in the office, was sent to 
make another investigation. His 
report made no choice. 

Then both prospects were called 
to Detroit for a personal inter- 
view with'sales executives. When 
they went back, no choice had 
been made. They were both good, 
and, while it was plain one must 
be the better of the two, it was 
very difficult to say which. 

An outside investigator was em- 
ployed and sent down there to 
trace the family-tree of each man. 
He discovered that one of the 
men had once lived in another 
city. In this other city he found 
some old things which were not 


MAN IS 


wholly right. The man seemed to 
have outlived it, but there was 
now a doubt, and he was elim.- 
nated from further consideratio:.. 

This, however, only eliminated 
one of the men, The dealership had 
not yet been placed. The investi- 
gator did not quit and return to 
Detroit at once. He traced the 
other man’s record also. 

If anything had been found in 
the other man’s record which pvt 
a doubt on him also, both would 
have been eliminated. But no 
doubt was found and he was given 
the dealership. 

It is pretty certain now that any 
rival automobile man who has ail 
eye on the Packard dealership in 
that city would be wholly wasting 
his time in any attempt to dis- 
credit the man who has passed 
such an examination, The com- 
pany knows that its dealer in that 
city is worthy to wear the Pack- 
ard trade-mafk on his business 
card. 

Every dealer chosen for a Pack- 
ard sales territory must pass just 
such an investigation. The com- 
pany refuses to gamble on any 
prospective dealer’s word or repu- 
tation. Every man is investigated 
thoroughly, and frequently with 
outside aids. 

The company is not taking any 
chance on “to-morrow” in any 
city. It makes sure, not only as 
to the willingness and probable 
ability of each prospective dealer, 
but of his character, his reputation, 
his past record, his standing in the 
community and everything else 
which can have a bearing on his 
connection with the company. 

With a company like the Pack- 
ard, building a sales structure with 
the future already charted, it is 
not enough to simply sell ma- 
chines to dealers, nor to get deal- 
ers to agree to sell a definite out- 
put. 

Of course, every Packard deal- 
er has a contract specifying the 
number of machines he will want 
during the season, but what he 
agrees to take and what he gets 
are two entirely different things. 
Each dealer is allowed a reason- 
able number of stock cars when 
any are available for that purpose. 
but beyond that he must sell his 
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quota or he won’t get the full 
number of machines contracted 
for. In fact, every dealer must 
revise his requirements at the end 
of every month, and if he can’t 
place the full allotment, he gets 
what he can place, and some other 
dealer who is selling more than 
his allotment gets the balance, or 
what he needs of it. 

The season’s estimates by each 
dealer, on which factory produc- 
tion is based, are not actual pur- 
chases in the case of the Packard, 
because the Packard doesn’t want 
any dealer to have even one ma- 
chine more than he can easily sell 
within the season. It doesn’t want 
any “fire sales,” nor “over-stock 
sacrifices.” 

An illustration of this policy 
can be most easily given by re- 
citing the story of an applicant 
for a position as contract man— 
to close new dealers. 

A certain “human cyclone” of a 
salesman -drifted into the office 


with a rosy story of a “whale of 


a business” placed for another 
company. 

A few months’ trip through 
Southern States had netted a very 
large number of dealers, each with 
an actual contract for a definite 
number of machines—a total ag- 
gregating a very large sum. 

This salesman believed he had 
closed an immense amount of 
business for his company. He be- 
lieved he had proven himself to 
be:a truly great salesman. 

And probably he had, if he be 
measured with the yardstick ordi- 
narily used in measuring salesmen 
who place goods with dealers. 
Yes, he had sold a large number 
of machines, aggregating a large 
amount of money, and every deal- 
er had contracted to actually take 
a definite number of machines, 
and knew he would have to take 
them. 

Maybe every dealer was even 
pleased with himself at having 
been so liberally sold, though more 
likely most of them were pretty 
sure they had been oversold, for 
the “human cyclone” had crowded 
everyone to the limit. He was 
after “output,” and got it. 

. But the Packard turned down 
his application. Packard dealers 


INK 


aren’t sold that way. Neither i: 
Packard output maintained thai 


way. 

lt would be rather odd for < 
typewriter manufacturer, or even 
a shoe manufacturer, to get busi- 
ness on that basis, because that 
which is sold to a dealer is noi 
really sold at all. 

The dealer, likely, will pay fo: 
what he buys, but it isn’t sold til 
the ultimate consumer or use! 
buys. The shoe dealer who has 
twice as many shoes in his stock 
as he can sell isn’t likely to carry 
them over into another season. 
He will sell them at wholesale, 
if necessary, just to get them out 
of his way and to get his money 
out of them. 

So would the typewriter man. 
And so wil] anyone else. It is 
the only thing to do with an over- 
stock. 

So the Packard doesn’t sell its 
dealers anything they can’t also 
sell, and no dealer is allowed any 
more machines than he actually 
can sell, no matter what his con- 
tracted requirements may be. 


HOW DEALER’S CONFIDENCE IS WON 


Another policy which undoubt- 
edly has been a big factor in the 
building up of the wonderful 
Packard sales organization is the 
absolute confidence the dealers 
have come to feel in the fairness 
of the company’s policy toward 
them in stock and in prices. 

In one of the newer Northwest- 
ern territories some time ago a 
wealthy and progressive business 
man was sifted out as the logical 
Packard dealer. He stood every 
test and proved up to the required 
standard. 

He also was eager to get the 
account, but his former business 
associations had taught him a bad 
habit in buying. He had found 
that with plenty of money and 
credit and a large buying capacity 
he could get inside prices on a 
considerable percentage of every- 
thing he bought. 

In fact, he had gone so far in 
his hobby of cutting prices at the 
buying end that he was very 
“bearish” toward any line he 
couldn’t get an inside price on. 

After he had asked for the deal- 
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ership and had passed the Pack- 
ard tests, he began talking inside 
prices. The field man handling 
the deal knew there weren’t any 
inside prices and he couldn’t close 
the deal on the regular contract 
form, and reported the result to 
Detroit. 

In the correspondence with the 
prospect which followed the 
Packard “won’t” was met with a 
just as firm “You've go# to,” and 
the deadlock was on. Finally the 
prospective dealer made the trip 
to Detroit to show why he was 
entitled to an inside price. 

He was told again that there 
couldn’t be any inside price, and 
he left without signing any con- 
tract. 

The matter dropped. It looked 
like a good dealer lost, because, 
so far as could be seen, he wasn’t 
going to yield and the company 
couldn’t. 

Several months later a field man 
passed through the city and tele- 
phoned to him. The field man 
was not seeking to reopen the ne- 
gotiations unless the prospective 
dealer brought up the subject first, 
but was simply glad to see him 
and to know what he thought 
about business conditions, 

The prospective dealer wanted 
to know if the factory man wasn’t 
coming out to the office. The lat- 
ter consented to go out, but even 
there he carefully avoided any 
mention of the former negotia- 
tions, though he pleasantly dis- 
cussed business conditions and 
similar matters. Finally the deal- 
er brought up the subject of the 
inside prices and wanted to know 
when the factory was going to 
give in. The answer was positive, 
“Never.” He must have been con- 
vinced, for pretty soon he asked 
for a regular contract and 
signed it. 

Of course, all of the dealers 
know, from just such cases as 
this one, that the price they are 
getting is the same price all the 
other dealers are getting. Each 
one knows that if any one dealer 
got an inside price, he would get 
it also, and his plans are based 
on the absolute certainty that the 
only prices he can get are the 
prices every dealer is getting. 


Another illustration of the pol- 
icy behind the Packard system oi 
choosing dealers, and one which, 
like most of the other big policies 
applies equally well in any line 
of business, whether sausages or 
office supplies, is the policy of 
distribution. 

During the past few months, es- 
pecially, the big Packard factory 
has been behind on production. 
In fact, production has been one 
of the biggest problems. 

Practically all dealers have been 
able to sell more machines than 
they could get, and some of them 
have had cancellations because of 
unavoidable delays. 


HOW ONE SUSPICIOUS DEALER WAS 
HANDLED 


The older Packard dealers, 
while they have appealed to the 
company to give them machines, 
and sometimes almost with tears 
in their eyes—if tears ever get 
into business men’s eyes—there 
has been only one dealer who has 
acted as if he thought the com- 
pany might be treating him differ- 
ently from any other dealer. 

He was a comparatively new 
dealer, but one of the very prom- 
ising ones and one the company 
values very highly, if it could 
value one more. highly than an- 
other. 

This dealer wrote a very posi- 
tive letter to the home office, 
threatening to cancel his contract 
if the company didn’t give him a 
certain definite number of ma- 
chines, which he mentioned. He 
also suggested that machines were 
going down East—in fact, said 
some of his customers had told 
him so. 

The reply he got, while courte- 
ous and respectful enough to go 
into some details as to the com- 
pany’s policy, was very positive 
to the effect that if he still felt 
that there was any doubt about 
the company’s fairness, his can- 
cellation was “hereby accepted.” 

Notice it was not said that the 
company would consider his can- 
cellation if he actually wished to 
send it, but that it was accepted 
on the strength of the letter, with- 
out going any further, not if he 
insisted, but if he didn’t have full 
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confidence’ in the company policy 
toward him. 

Incidents like this, and similar 
ones, prove to every dealer that 
he is getting absolutely impartial 
treatment. The dealer just men- 
tioned didn’t get any more cars 
than he would have gotten if he 
hadn’t written at all, and didn’t 
get any less—for he very quickly 
withdrew his threat and made it 
clear he didn’t want to cancel. 

There are several big points in 
the Packard policy of choosing 
dealers, all of which get down 
to basic principles and can be 
used in other businesses. 

First, every dealer is chosen 
after a rigid investigation designed 
to bring out the probability not 
only of sales during the period 
of the contract, but of continued 
sales; that is, the man element 
plays a very important part in 
the choosing of the dealer—he 
must, above all, be a real man. 

Second, the business is safe- 
guarded against any act by the 
dealer which could in any way 
lower the prestige of the goods in 
the territory. 

Third, the company does every- 
thing to aid every dealer which 
can be done, both to increase sales 
and to help him make an actual 
profit. 

Fourth, the company makes 
every dealer know that he will 
get a square deal. He knows there 
isn’t enough “pull” in politics, 
business or society to take his 
dealership away from him so long 
as he makes good. 

Fifth, he knows that he is get- 
ting exactly the same treatment 
all other dealers are getting, both 
as to prices and deliveries, as well 
as in the hundred and one other 
lesser things. 

Sixth, the amount of goods the 
prospective dealer thinks he can 
sell enters not at all into the mat- 
ter. A willingness to sign a con- 
tract even to double the expected 
business does not “cinch” a con- 
tract. If the dealer is the right 
man, he will surround himself 
with the right kind of salesmen 
and he will get the right amount 
of sales. The right type of man 
and the right training is better 
than any amount of promises. 


INK 


“Harper’s Weekly” Merged 
with the “Independent” 


Harper’s Weekly has been purchase! 
from the Harper’s Weekly Corporatio: 
by the publishers of The Independen 
and will be merged with the latter pul 
lication. It is announced that “this wi! 
involve no radical change of editoria 
policy on the part of the Independen: 

Three years ago Harper’s Weeki 
was purchased from Harper & Brother; 
who had published it for fifty-six years 
by independent interests headed by No: 
man Hapgood, who had been editor o: 
Collier’s “Weekly. The Independent 
sixty-eight years old, has been associ 
ated with a ange family during its en 
tire existence. amilton Holt, the pres 
ent editor, is the grandson of the found 
er, Henry C. Bowen. Two and a hali 
years ago Mr. Holt was joined in the 
ownership and management by Willian 
B. Howland, for twenty-three years 
publisher of the Outlook, and his tw 
sons, Karl V. Howland and Harold 
J. Howland, who had also been ass: 
ciated with the Outlook in the adve: 
tising and editorial departments. 

The familiar old drawing which head- 
ed the titlk page of Harper’s Weekly 
for so many years, with a torch as the 
dominant feature and the words “A 
Journal of Civilization,” will probably 
be incorporated in the Independent's 
heading. 


“Metropolitan” Honors J. 
Mitchel Thorsen 


On April 28th the staff of the Metro- 
olitan Magazine presented J. Mitchel 

horsen with a grandfather’s clock on 
the occasion of his resigning as adver 
tising manager. The presentation speech 
was made by H. J. Whigham, president 
of the Metropolitan Magazine Company. 
The gift was a great surprise to Mr. 
Thorsen, as well as Mrs. Thorsen, who 
was present. 

In the evening Mr. Whigham gave a 
dinner to Mr. Thorsen at the Hotel 
Plaza. Twenty-five members of the ad 
vertising, circulation and editorial staffs 
were present. 


Complimentary Luncheon to 
Ridgway 


Amon G, Carter, vice-president and 
general manager of the Star-Telegram 
Fort Worth, Texas, gave a_ luncheon 
in honor of Erman J. Ridgway, ot 
Everybody's Magazine, at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel, New York, April 27th 
More than one hundred men, prominent 
in the publishing and advertising world 
were present, 


Achenbach With Nordhem 
Company 

M. S. Achenbach, who resigned on 
April 1 as advertising manager of the 
H. J. Heinz Company, has associated 
himself with the Ivan B, Nordhem Com- 
pany, as secretary. He took up his new 
duties in New York on May 1. 
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Brooklyn looms large in the eyes 


of New York Department Store 
Managers. 


These men know that they must 
use Brooklyn papers to secure 
Brooklyn trade. 


Among the nine evening papers, in 
New York City and Brooklyn, 
the Standard Union was fourth 
in the volume of Department 
Store Advertising carried during 


the year 1915. 


The Advertisers who used _ these 
2,699,606 lines in the Standard 
Union have a distinct advantage 
over those who didn’t use any 
space. 


But it 1s not too late to catch up. 
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Not For Sale 


UTTERICK has no ‘‘dealer influence” 
for sale. 


The recognized standing and number of 
our merchants and the long and close affilia- 
tion between them and ourselves has given 
us what may perhaps be a well deserved repu- 
tation for so called “dealer influence.’? We 
may, therefore, speak with some authority 
on the subject and it seems advisable that we 
state our attitude explicitly. 


Not infrequently we are asked by some 
advertiser for a list of the 17,000 dry goods 
and department stores that sell our magazines 
exclusively. We feel obliged to decline. We 
are requested from time to time to mail trade 
circulars to our merchants, and this request 
we have also to decline. 


Dealer influence is due solely to consumer 
influence. The influence of a national mag- 
azine on dealers is in proportion to its influ- 
ence on subscribers. 


Whatever influence the magazines com- 
posing The Butterick Trio have with dealers 
has come from the confidence in these mag- 
azines felt by our readers. It is obvious, 
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therefore, that the manufacturer who wishes 
to obtain influence. with his trade can best 
accomplish his end by the same method, 
i. e., appealing to the public. 


One other element is necessary to dealer 
influence: The magazine’s influence on the 
reader must be recognized bythe dealer. The 
first essential is for the dealer to be ac- 
quainted with the magazine, which naturally 
is the case when this magazine is regularly 
and exclusively sold in a department of his 
own store. 


The rock upon which the most secure 
advertising has been established is the ex- 
pressed preference of the consumer to the 
dealer. 


In some “‘dealer circulars’’ there is an ill- 
advised attempt to make the echo louder than 
the sound. 


The Butterick Trio has no ‘‘dealer influ- 
ence” for sale. It has for sale its circulation 
of a millionand a half consumers secured by 
methods which assure manufacturers the 
maximum effect with their retail trade. 


Butterick 











CIRCULATION 


You pay for . 700,000 
We guarantee 800,000 
You get . . . 900,000 


© bok present rate of $3.50 a line is based 
on 700,000 circulation. We guarantee 
800,000. Beginning with the September issue 
the circulation of Today’s will be not less than 
900,000 copies per issue. The closing and 
publication dates will be ten days earlier. The 
discount date will remain unchanged. 


Closing date hereafter 


1st of second preceding month. 
(July 1st for September issue). 


Publication date hereafter 
lst of preceding month. 
(August 1st for September issue). 
NOTE: The regular distribution of the magazine will be com- 


pleted by the 20th, the average date that the subscriber will re- 
ceive the magazine being the 10th of the preceding month. 


Discount date unchanged 
5th of preceding month 
(August 5th for September issue. ) 
NOTE: As the discount date remains the same, advertisers and 


agents will not be inconvenienced by earlier payment being re- 
quired. 


TODAY’S MAGAZINE 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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When Business Personality Becomes 
an Asset 


Claims of Quality in the Product Are Reinforced by the Character and 
Size of the Organization Back of It 


Based on an Authorized Interview with 


Paul Schulze 


President, Schulze Baking Company, Chicago 


HOUSANDS of © dollars’ 

worth of goods are sold on 
personality every day in the year. 
One may theorize to his heart’s 
content concerning the unwisdom 
of such a condition, but the prob- 
abilities are that it will persist so 
long as business is conducted 
through the medium of human 
relationships. People will buy 
from concerns in which they have 
confidence, and will refuse to re- 
spond to the appeal of those 
whom they distrust. Many a sale 
is clinched simply because a cer- 
tain concern is a good one to do 
business with, and another is not. 
Oftentimes there are no definite 
and logical reasons which can be 
given—it is simply a matter of 
confidence or the lack of it. A 
man who answers the telephone 
with a “what the devil do you 
want” in his tone of voice can 
undo the work of a dozen calls 
by the star salesman. The per- 


sonality of a man, or of a busi- 
ness, is expressed in a thousand 
different ways which may have 
little or nothing to do with the 
intrinsic merits of the goods. 
Now there are buyers with 
whom the appeal of personality 
is of extreme importance, and 
there are others with whom it 
cuts little figure; there are lines 
of goods which can be sold by 
surrounding them with the person- 


* al atmosphere, and there are other 


lines which must be supported by 
a relentless insistence upon the in- 
trinsic merit of the product. Just 
to what extent personality will 
prove effective is one of the prob- 
lems which must be solved by in- 
dividual good judgment; there is 
no formula by which it may be 
determined. This is the story of a 
business (a baking business, it hap- 
pens) which started twenty-three 
years ago with a capital of $10,000, 
and has been developed largely 
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through the skilful use of the per- 
sonality appeal in its advertising 
until it supplies more than 50 per 
cent of the bakers’ bread con- 
sumed within a radius of 300 miles 
from Chicago. Some of the rea- 
sons for its reliance upon per- 
sonality, and the methods by 
which that quality was given ex- 
pression in the copy, may be of 
value to manufacturers in other 
lines. 

The primary object of the 
Schulze Baking Company’s cam- 
paign is to persuade the house- 
wife to stop baking her own bread 








get that impression merely by eat- 
ing our bread, no matter how 
good it is. Her enjoyment of tlic 
bread, and her family’s appreci:- 
tion of it, is a triple matter of 
taste, appearance, and confidenc:. 
Confidence in the purity of the 
bread has much to do with the 
pleasure of consuming it. 


EXCELLENCE OF PRODUCT NOT 
ENOUGH 


“You know, there’s an old 
axiom which says that the rea- 
son for a price is more influential 
in making the sale than the price 

» itself. This principle 
applies to the sale of 
the idea that Schulze 
bread is more clean 
and wholesome and 
palatable than home- 
made bread. Of 
course, it has been up 
to us to produce bread 
which actually meets 
this comparison. But 
mere excellence of 
bread is not enough. 
The reason for the 
excellence is the big 
influence in getting 
the housewife’s confi- 
dence in this brand of 
bread, or in any other 
food product, I think, 
which is in competi- 
tion with household 
cooks; this notwith- 
standing the fact that 
some of the books on 
advertising assign 
‘reason-why’ copy to 
a limited set of condi- 
tions which would not 
include bread. 

& experience 


J 
tells me that the best 





NOT AS AN EXHIBITION OF VANITY, BUT TO CREATE CONFI- 
DENCE, THESE CHIEFS ARE FEATURED IN FULL- 
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and to buy Butternut Bread for 
her table. In order to do that, it 
is first necessary to convince her 
that Schulze bread is as good or 
even better than the bread she 
bakes herself. That might seem 
to be merely a matter of persuad- 
ing the housewife to try the prod- 
uct for herself, but it is not so 
simple as that. As Mr. Schulze 
put it: “The housewife will not 


and fastest means of 
presenting to the pub- 
lic the reasons which 
are so influential in making sales 
is through advertising; and my 


experience also tells me_ that 
it pays to set forth basic and 
fundamental reasons for the ex- 
cellency of a product; and to state 
them in direct, simple and con- 
crete fashion. 

“T want the reason for the con- 
fidence of the housewife in the 
purity of our product to be deep 
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A hundred million. do} ax 
worth. of copper_ 


bought recently by 


Four hundred million pounds of copper 
at 27c. per pound—a sale amounting to 
$108,000,000—of which the copper com- 
panies profit to the extent of some 
$68,000,000. 


Figures which show the unparalleled activity of the 
mining industry—not just in copper but in every 
branch of this field in which copper is but a part. 
It is this field—this actively-selling, actively-buying 
field!—which is served, covered and dominated by 
the Engineering and Mining Journal—the inter- 
national metal mining paper. 

The bulk of the ccpper produced in this country 
as well as lead and spelter is sold on the Journal’s 
quotations. These are likewise used to govern 
the scales of wages in many districts. 

In other words, producers and consumers alike 
have confidence in the Journal, and the confidence 
of its readers is that which makes a paper valuable 
as an advertising medium. 

The Journal today is covering a field second to 
none in buying power. It reaches the men who 
buy. They have money and are buying. The 
moral is clear. 

Advertise now in— 


The Engineering 
and Mining Journal 


One of the five Hill Engi- 
neering Weeklies published 
at Tenth Avenue and 36th 
Street, New York City. The 
others are Engineering News, 
American Machinist Power 
and Coal Age. All members 
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rooted in the personality of the 
business. That is why we adver- 
tise extensively the personal fac- 
tors involved in our success. I 
look at it this way. If advertis- 
ing the personnel of the business 
succeeded in getting confidence in 
patent medicines, surely the power 
of a certain amount of good per- 
sonality advertising is great when 
applied to a product like bread— 
the most staple of food products. 
But my confidence in this kind of 
advertising is really based on 
wonderful results from it.” 

According to Mr. Schulze’s 
analysis of his problem, there’are 
three main facts which must be 
fixed in the minds of consumers: 

1. That Schulze bread is better 
than bread baked at home—not 
merely as good as homemade 
bread; and why this is true. 

2. That this fact is the main 
reason for the size of this baking 
business. 

3. That the organization is 
made up of aggressive men with 
the highest ideals of good service. 
That this is the fundamental rea- 


son for the quality of the firm’s 
service to dealers and to consu- 
mers, 

The large success of the busi- 
ness really dates from the adop- 
tion of the course of reasoning 


outlined above. “For a_ long 
time,” said Mr. Schulze, “we had 
no definite impressions in mind. 
Consequently, our advertising was 
not by far as efficient as it is to- 
day. A vague idea of what are 
the desired results of advertising 
gets vague results. A clear-cut 


idea of the definite impressions | 


desired is the first step in making 
them. In fact, impressions in the 
public mind tend to make them- 
selves when they are clearly and 
definitely perceived in the mind of 
the advertising man. This is our 
experience. I think it is highly 
important—this idea of knowing 
exactly what it is that the ad- 
vertising must do.” 

The company’s belief in the 
value of the appeal through the 
size and character of the institu- 
tion is so strong that whén a site 
for a new bakery was needed, sev- 
eral years ago, a cool half-million 
was added to the necessary in- 


vestment in order to secure a 
boulevard location for the new 
plant. This location and the 
prominence of the building in- 
evitably suggest that the product 
must be good, and much of the 
company’s newspaper advertising 
is devoted to strengthening the 
impression. 

“This kind of copy is unique in 
this business,” said J. M. Kraus, 
advertising manager of the com- 
pany. “But its-uniqueness is not 
the main reason for its Success. 
It is the reason for the quality 
that gets the housewife’s confi- 
dence in Butternut Bread. Facts 
which make up this reason are 
the main cause of the effective- 
ness of copy which attractively 
presents them; it is uniqueness of 
facts—facts concerning conditions 
which offer the housewife a con- 
vincing reason, and which serve 
to give this business a distinctive 
personality—the best kind of in- 
surance against imitation. 

“That is our reason for strong 
emphasis on the personal element. 
Results, gauged by increases in 
business, have been wonderful. 
But this is not. altogether due to 
personality advertising, pure and 
simple. We seldom neglect im- 
pressions number 1 and 2 in our 
analysis. In fact nearly all of our 
advertising copy other than very 
small space includes all three of 
the basic impressions we want to 
make. Now and then we confine 
big space mainly to one impres- 
sion. For example, the two-page 
newspaper spread in which we 
published the pictures of a couple 
of hundred or more of the sales- 
men and executives in our organ- 
ization. 

“Our main idea in running that 
big ad was to help impress in- 
tensively the idea that the person- 
nel of the institution is made up 
of aggressive men—many of them. 
In a sense it was also an ad- 
vertisement to our men—to show 
them what we think of them. 
Primarily, however, this big ad— 
costing us over $10,000 in one day 
—was one of the big guns in our 
personality campaign. 

“Two hundred dollars in prizes 
were offered to consumers who 
wrote letters of criticism of this 
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ad. This was done mainly for the 
purpose of tying up this big ad- 
vertisement with the dealer. It 
was necessary for consumers to 
ask dealers for details concerning 
the contest. And $200 in addition 
were given to the dealers—to 
those dealers with whom the prize- 
winning consumers traded. 

“Another reason for this prize 
contest was to get greater con- 
centration of attention to this un- 
usual advertisement. We figure 
that this prize idea gained for us 
more than 50 per cent in concen- 
tration.” 


GROWTH LARGELY DUE TO 
ADVERTISING 


As a matter of fact, advertising 
has played an unusually large part 
in the success of the business. 
It was an advertising idea which 
was largely responsible for the 
start of the concern. Mr. Schulze 
was the Chicago representative 
of the Washburn-Crosby Mill- 
ing Company, and was accus- 
tomed to sell his company’s ad- 
vertising to the dealers and bakers 
upon whom he called. The bake- 
shops of that period were so often 
to be found in dingy basement 
quarters, that Mr. Schulze began 
to believe that there was a great 
opportunity for an advertised bak- 
ery of an entirely different char- 
acter. 

As already stated, the com- 
pany was started with a capital 
of $10,000, of which $1,000 was 
immediately invested in newspaper 
advertising. To-day the company 
has branch plants in Kansas City, 
Cincinnati, and Peoria, Ill., and is 
selling an advertising service to 
bakers in small towns all over the 
country together with the formula 
and the right to manufacture But- 
ternut Bread. Thus the company’s 
business is expanding on a nation- 
al scale, although its own adver- 
tising, and that of its clients, is 
strictly local in its appeal. 

“Our advertising is naturally 
heaviest when bread sales are 
largest—in the fall and in the 
spring,” said Mr. Kraus. “Yet 
we also find that it pays best to 
advertise rather strongly with a 
certain kind of copy when other 
big bakers are not advertising. So 


we really spend money somewhat 
evenly the year around. 

“We direct much of our copy at 
children. In about 60 per cent of 
cases, the mother does not specify 
the kind of bread when she sends 
her child to get a loaf. Children 
know Butternut Bread. They 
see a child carrying a loaf in all 
the outdoor copy and in much of 
the newspaper copy. We find that 
it pays well to advertise bread to 
children. 

“The line of least resistance for 
more business seems to be from 
the housewife who still persists in 
baking her own bread—the woman 
whose habit of baking is very 
much fixed or whose prejudice 
against baker’s bread is very deep. 
Prejudice is the big resistance. 
Sunshine and boulevard equip- 
ment like ours is necessary to 
break down this _ prejudice. 
Therefore, for us, copy that 
wages war against this preju- 


* dice seems to be best for the pres- 


ent. Of course, such copy is also 
strong in getting and holding the 
trade of women who prefer bak- 
er’s bread. 

“Our advertising creates ‘con- 
sumer acceptance’ as well as con- 
sumer demand. When the kind 
of bread is not specified, the deliv- 
ery of Butternut is appreciated. 
Therefore, the necessity of strong 
dealer co-operation. Little could 
be done without the dealers’ co- 
operation. He pays cash each 
day, but bread is really delivered 
on consignment. Each dealer is 
visited twice daily. Squareness to 
dealers—absolute impartiality in 
service and price—is necessary. 
That is another fundamental rea- 
son for strong personality adver- 
tising. But chiefly we want 
housewives to know that men with 
high ideals are back of the won- 
derful equipment and the more 
wonderful product of the Schulze 
baking plant. The personality as- 
pects of our advertising give us 
the most solid basis for a convinc- 
ing appeal to the housewife—it 
gets us back of marvelous machin- 
ery and processes to an idea of 
the sort that women appreciate. 
This kind of advertising perhaps 
would not be as effective if our 
appeal were to men.” 
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Letters like these 
explain Collier’s popu- 
larity—the printing or- 
derthisweekis905,000 


copies— 


AUTHORS 

4. Conan Doyle 

Booth Tarkington 
Rupert Hughes 

Arthur Ruhl 

Frederick Palmer 
James Hopper 

George Pattullo 

Peter B. Kyne 

Charles E. Van Loan 
Grantland Rice 

Victor Murdock 

Carl Snyder 

Mary Roberts Rinehart 
Maude Radford Warren 
Julian Street 

Lincoln Steffens 

Henry J. Allen 

William Allen White 
Edward Mott Woolley 
Isaac F. Marcosson 
Hamlin Garland 

Alden Brooks 

H. G. Wells 

Bernard Shaw 

James William Fitzpatrick 
Josephine Daskam Bacon 
Inez Haynes Gillmore 
Beatrice Grimshaw 
Meredith Nicholson 
Earl Derr Biggers 

Edgar Wallace 

Edwin Balmer 

Sax Rohmer 

Richard Washburn Child 
Gelett Burgess 

Perceval Gibbon 
Wadsworth Camp 


ILLUSTRATORS 
Edward Penfield 
Herbert Paus 

J. C. Leyendecker 
Henry Raleigh 

F.C. Yohn 

Wallace Morgan 

A. B. Frost 

F. G. Coope: 

Henry Reuterdahl 
Frederic Dorr Steele 
Boardman Robinson 


“'These days Collier’s 
seems better than 
ever. To meit ismany 
magazines in one.’’ 


‘‘No other publication 
gives me the enjoyment or 
grips my interest as does 
Collier’s.’’ 


‘*Your cover designs make a 
point and are always oppor- 
tune.”’ 


**Collier’s is the one impartial, fear- 
less magazine I know of.”’ 


** Collier’sisone of my best friends; de- 
pendable, stimulating, trustworthy.”’ 


“Its sound Americanism at this par- 
ticular time is a blessing and a benefit 
to our great community.”’ 


‘*Collier’s is unapproachable among 
periodicals, a shaper of American life 
into conformity with the best ideals.’’ 


Sea cory 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


New York 


Chicago 


Boston Philadelphia 
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Have you ever noticed the number of financial 
houses which advertise in Leslie's because it 
pays them well? 


F. orty-fve. 


It’s only natural that Leslie's should be a good medium 
to reach people with money to invest. 


For our 420,000 homes form by far the largest net-paid 


$5-a-year circulation of any periodical in the world. 


The people who pay us over $2,100,000 a year for 
Leslie's itself are an unusually rich field for cultivation by 
any high-grade financial advertiser—or any other adver- 
tiser to whom unusual buying power means anything. 


One of our forty-five financial advertisers has used 185 
consecutive issues of Leslie's. Another has used 114 
consecutive issues. 


LUTHER D, FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Le slie'’s 
" [lhustrated Weekly Newspaper 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Boston NEW YORK Chicago 





One Letter of Inquiry Brings Nine- 
teen Pounds of Follow-up 


How Various Advertisers Handled a Lead Passed on to Them by a 
Readers’ “Service” Bureau 


By Albert King 


NX] INETEEN pounds of follow- 
N up! 


There’s no doubt about its 
weight, because I have just brought 
down from the attic the scales 
we used to weigh the baby on, 
piled it all up in a wobbly, Tower- 
of-Babel sort of way, and then 
adjusted the sliding indicator on 
the balance-bar myself. And it 
tipped the scales at nineteen 
pounds and more! 

The follow-up came from man- 
ufacturers of anything and every- 
thing which the wildest stretch of 
the imagination could conceive of 
going into the construction of a 
house. I have no way of know- 
ing whether all others who are 
inoculated, though even mildly, 
with the home-building bacillus, 
become the bull’s-eye for a like 
amount of through - the - mails 
salesmanship, And yet it would 
seem not unlikely, inasmuch as I 
certainly did not go out of my 
way to seek it. 

And if this is the way the man- 
ufacturers of building materials 
go after every prospect they hear 
of, there can be little doubt in my 
mind that there is at least one 
good reason why the cost of build- 
ing is reputed to be so abnormally 
high. They have to make up the 
cost of it on someone, and the 
chap who eventually surrenders 
before their onslaughts, and is so 
careless as actually to buy, must 
have to meet that cost. 

It came about so innocently and 
so unsuspectingly that, as I look 
back to the original move which 
brought it about, it seems scarcely 
possible. 

You never can tell what you are 
starting when you write a simple 
letter of inquiry, My unguarded 
moment came when I wrote the 
editor of one of the leading 


class publications of country life 


and suburban homes, I suppose 
it was one good test of the worth 
of his magazine and my regard 
for it that I had saved for nearly 
three years a page from one of its 
issues which pictured a house 
which peculiarly appealed to my 
sense of what is correct in domes- . 
tic architecture. 

I told that editor about the pic- 
ture which had struck my fancy, 
and asked him if he could give 
me any more details as to it: floor 
plans, etc., or could put me in 
touch with a source of informa- 
tion on the subject. Had I known 
what that innocent-looking letter 
would mean to our already over- 
worked postman, I doubt whether 
I would ever have mailed it. 


THE SYSTEM AT WORK 


Three days passed and nothing 
happened—no reply came in an- 


swer to my letter. On the even- 
ing of the fourth day, upon my 
home-return from business, Friend 
Wife met me at the door with a 
half-dozen businesslike - looking 
letters. I was a little stumped at 
first, because not one of them was 
from the magazine I had written to. 

But, upon opening them, it did 
not take me long to discover what 
had happened. Wrote Keasbey & 
Mattison Company: “We have 
been advised by the Readers’ 
Service of Blank Magazine that 
you contemplate building, and in 
this connection are writing you 
about our Ambler Asbestos ‘Cen- 
tury’ Shingles, etc.” 

Wrote the Stanley Works: “In 
connection with the new house 
which you are planning to build, 
we take the liberty of sending you 
under separate cover a copy of 
our booklet: ‘Properly Hung 
Doors, which we hope you will 
find useful.” 

And the others were in like 


4 
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tenor. In fact I did not receive 
an answer to my letter to the mag- 
azine for more than ten days, and 
then it was to the effect that they 
could not give me any further in- 
formation of the nature I desired. 

And in the meantime, and after- 
ward, your dear old Uncle Sammy 
certainly did a rushing business in 
his Post Office Department. In fact 
he is still doing it, and I writing 
hearly four months later. And 
rapidly and surely our postman 
changed from a man who pro- 
verbially met us at the door with 
a cheery “Good morning” to an 
overburdened and grouchy pack- 
horse. 

He said he thought I might eas- 
ily make a long beginning toward 
erecting a new house if I would 
take the trouble to make use of 
the various and multitudinous 
samples of everything imaginable, 
from plasterboard to floor wax, 
from roofing to color schemes, 
which he heaved from his tired 
back at my doorstep. On that 
which came on one delivery alone 
there was fifty-four cents’ worth 
of postage stamps! 

Mind you, there had been but 
this one source of knowledge that 

even remotely contemplated 
building. It seemed as if there 
must be numerous underground 
ways and means whereby the 
building materials manufacturers 
passed along the names: of pros- 
pects from one to another. Per- 
haps they are in the habit of 
swapping them with each other. 
At any rate it would seem incred- 
ible that the one magazine to 
which I wrote should have taken 
the trouble to give my name to 
all of those manufacturers who 
wrote me, because I am positive 
that many of them are not num- 
bered among the advertisers in 
this magazine. 


WAYS OF THE FOLLOW-UP 


Most of the letters sent me 
were ready-made and obviously 
intended to be sent in reply to 
inquiries coming directly to these 
manufacturers, brought about by 
their advertising. And, therefore, 
some of them appeared ridiculous 
when directed to me, who had 
made no such inquiry. 


For instance, the Mastic Wall 
Board & Roofing Manufacturing 
Co. sent me four letters in quick 
succession. The first was from 


the president, beginning: “Your 
letter has just been placed on my 
desk and I have given instructions 
to send you a sample of Bishopric 
Wall Board and our book on the 
Bishopric System of Construction, 


Ten days later, to the day, 
came another, this from the sales 
manager, starting out: “Mr. Alli- 
son Bishopric, president of our 
company, placed on my desk his 
letter to you, with instructions to 
send you a sample of Bishopric 
Wall Board and our catalogue. I 
did so some ten days ago and 
wonder if you got it, etc.” 

I was forced to jump to the 
conclusion that a large part of the 
activities of the Bishopricites con- 
sisted of running about their of- 
fice, placing form letters on each 
other’s desks. 

The Heppes Company thanked 
me for my inquiry, which I had 
never sent it. The sales manager 
of the E. T. Burrowes Company 
did not stretch his imagination 
quite so much, however, when he 
wrote that he had been intending 
to write me ever since he had 
heard that I was building. 

Sargent & Company took the 
trouble to spend two cents postage 
and use up some perfectly good 
stationery to say: “We thank you 
for your interest in Sargent hard- 
ware.” The F. Sturtevant 
Company had received an inter- 
esting twist to its imagination be- 
cause it had heard that I was 
planning to build a house costing 
$10,000 (Ah! little did they know 
the state of my bank account), 
and that in it there was to be in- 
stalled a vacuum-cleaning sys- 
tem. 

Was there any part of this im- 
aginative house of mine which 
was overlooked? Indeed, the Sil- 
ver Lake Company was so kind 
as to advise me: “In building your 
house why not insure against 
broken sash-cords ?” 

And, believe me, there is noth- 
ing the matter with the imagina- 
tion of the sales manager of the 
Roebuck Weather Strip and Wire 
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Screen Company. He has missed 
his calling and ought to be in the 
second-sight business, for he wrote 
me: “We have been watching the 
progress of your new residence 
and wish to call your attention to 
the necessity of arranging for 
screens while your house is being 
constructed.” I’d like to see that 
home myself, 

And not far behind him was the 
manager of the extension depart- 
ment of the Transfer Stained 
Shingle Co., who wrote me: “We 
have read with much interest of 
the residence you are planning to 
build, etc.” While the Spencer 
Heater Company’s man wrote: 
“The writer is somewhat familiar 
with your building plans and is 
taking the liberty of bringing to 
your attention a heating boiler 
which, etc.” 

The National X- Ray Reflector 
Co. had even heard that I intend- 
ed to use indirect lighting. The 
Hocking Valley Products Com- 
pany and the Honeywell Heating 
Specialty Company were both in- 


‘tioning the catalogues, 


“this season, 
ing “ 
former just plain “2 
there was a pile many Mimabe 
of other letters of like tenor. 
And this is all without men- 
booklets, 
folders, etc. Their number was 
legion and their cost must have 
been enormous. For instance, S. 
C. Johnson & Son sent me a most 
elaborate book describing the va- 
rious wood finishes obtainable 
with their products, and illustrat- 
ed with actual pieces of wood so 
treated and glued in. It cost them 
a dollar. I know that, because 
they told me so in a letter. But 
they are no “pikers,” because a 
month or two later, not having 
heard from me, the wrote me 
again offering to send me a dupli- 
cate of that dollar book. And 
this was in addition to a great 
number of other folders, leaflets, 
booklets and miscellaneous print- 
ed matter from this same com- 
pany, one of the lithographed 
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booklets alone being very elab- 
orate and marked on the front 
cover, “Price, 25 cents.” 

The Macbeth-Evans Glass Com- 
pany was not far behind in elab- 
orateness, though they did not 
send so many pieces of literature 
perhaps. Theirs took the form 
mostly of portfolios, with hand- 
somely embossed covers and many 
loose-leaves inside depicting light- 
ing installations. 

In all, upwards of seventy-five 
booklets reached me. Most were 
fat, but some were lean. There 
were lithographed booklets, offset 
booklets, some with deckle edges, 
and a few which looked as if they 
were printed by the job-press de- 
partment of some country weekly. 
Quite a number of the manufac- 
turers volunteered to send me a 
second copy of the same booklet, 
when the first had brought forth 
no answer from me. 

One company making electric 
fixtures sent me one piece of lit- 
erature a day, or at least every 


other day, for what seemed an 


interminable period. I got so I 
felt no day was complete which 
did not bring something from 
them, and it usually went un- 
opened into the big box which I 
used as a container when my curi- 
osity became aroused as to just 
how much matter would actually 
be sent me. It would be my best 
advice to anyone to keep off the 
mailing-list of Shapiro & Aron- 
son, therefore, unless one is quite 
agreeable to buying a goodly al- 
lotment of tickets to the Post- 
men’s Annual Ball. 


LAVISH SAMPLING 


Five-by-eight samples of wall- 
board came, a half-dozen in a 
mail. There were other sizable 
samples of roofing and shingles. 
It was surprising that no one 
thought to send a sample furnace 
or a few bricks, though I’m sure 
the architects even get the latter. 

Reply postcards and. stamped, 
self-addressed reply envelopes 
came in by the dozen—the latter 
I got in the habit of turning over 
to Friend Wife. She soaked off 
the stamps and thereby was able 
to write to her folks without ex- 
pense for quite a period. At least 


INK 


a dozen local agents ‘phoned me 
and double that number spent the 
time and money to write me. 

And what has it all come to? 

I would leave it to the manu- 
facturers of building materials to 
draw their own conclusions from 
my recital of my experiences. 
But it certainly would seem to m« 
that they might very materiall, 
decrease their selling expense and 
make what they do mail out far 
more efficient if they would bring 
the power of their selling methods 
to bear upon the architects; that, 
in cases where the future house- 
owner must be approached direct- 
ly, that they make much more cer- 
tain than in my case that he really 
has been inoculated with the 
house-building bacillus and, if so, 
that he is actually interested in 
what they have for sale; and that, 
when they write him, they either 
write a specially worded letter or 
have and pick a form-letter which 
really fits his case. 

Everyone knows there are thou- 
sands of people—young married 
couples and others—to whom the 
idea of planning a house is some- 
thing like a romance. They play 
at it like old men play chess. 
They dream of it. They may not 
actually excavate for a decade. 
Many of them never will. Most 
of them do not even own a lot. 
And yet, they have fun—heaps of 
fun—and pass many happy even- 
ings, drawing their amateur plans 
of their Castles in Spain, their 
Castles-in-the-Air. which they 
may, some day, perhaps build. 

If everyone of them who hap- 
pens to write a letter making a 
slight inquiry gets what came to 
me, there is good reason for build- 
ing prices being high, and for late 
marriages in consequence. 


Sales Manager for Coal 


Producer 
Mart H. Adams has been appointed 
sales manager for the Sans Bois Coal 
Company, Oklahoma City, producer of 
furnace coal. e 7. former assistant 
sales manager for M. B. Schofield Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City. 


The Lockwood Trade Journal Com- 
pany, New York, has purchased the 
Office and Store Outfitter, and will 
issue it in conjuncticn with the Ameri 
can Stationer. 
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During April,1916, 
each issue of 
Engineering News, 
compared with 
the corresponding 
issue of I915 
carried an average 


of 30% 


more advertising 


The engineers’ and 
contractors’ paper 
published at 10th Ave. 
and 36th St., N. Y. 
City. (One of the five 
Hill Engineering 
Weeklies.) 
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Whena big serial in Hearst’s nears 
its conclusion, there will be an- 
other serial just as big, just as 
vital, just as interesting, to take 
its place. 


Hearst’s has gained its more than 600,000 
circulation not through one feature, but 
through a combination of features. 


If Hearst’s relied on one feature alone to 
hold its circulation the task of editing would 
be vastly easier, the editorial contents very 
much less costly. 


No general magazine published spends 
more money for its editorial contents, issue 
for issue, than does Hearst’s Magazine. 


No general magazine spends more money 
for illustrations than does Hearst’s Maga- 
zine. 


Hearst’s is made as good as the best brains 
and money can make it. 


That is: why Hearst's Magazine has reached 
600,000 circulation. 


That is why Hearst’s will go higher, much 
higher, than 600,000 circulation. 


Hearst’s Magazine is just like any other 
“branded merchandise.” It can only be sold . 
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continuously and in increasing quantities 
when it is good all through, and interesting 
all the time. 


We know Hearst’s is a good magazine be- 
cause its circulation has been more than 
doubled in the last year without any “bar- 
gain offers to subscribers”; “rebate offers to 
news dealers”; “ground floor prices” to 
subscription agencies. 


We have insisted on a fair price for our 
product and it has been gladly and quickly 
paid because the product is worth the price. 


A magazine has just two sources of income 
—circulation income and advertising in- 
come. 


If the net circulation income per copy is 
ridiculously /ow, the advertising income per 
line must be ludicrously high. 


By commanding the full subscription price, 
Hearst’s can offer its circulation to the ad- 
vertiser at a reasonable rate per thousand of 
circulation. 


Hearst’s circulation for May was 610,882 and was exceeded in 
quantity by only two other general magazines, In direct news- 
stand sales it is only exceeded in quantity of such sales by one 
other general magazine. 


Hearst’s advertising rate is lower per line per thousand than 
that charged by any other magazine of general circulation. 


Hearst’s Magazine 


1:9 West 40th. Street 1024 Hearst Building 
New York City Chicago, Ills. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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More Than Merely 
A Paper Service 


. Knowing a money-saving, result- 
giving paper for every purpose is, of 
course, an important factor in our 
remarkable growth—we pride our- 
selves on being in a position to 
give such service on a nation-wide 
scale. 


But the present paper crisis has 
demonstrated a still greater reason 
for being a Bermingham and 
Seaman customer—for placing your 
paper requirements in the hands 
of a dependable paper house. 


Because of our intimate knowledge 
of the sources of supply and our 
vast, diversified manufacturing 
facilities we have been able to take 
care of. our customers unusually 
well, in the face of soaring prices of 
raw materials, the scarcity of paper 
generally and an unsettled future. 


It is good business to tie to a concern 
that has proven its dependability. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN COMPANY 


Radium Folding Enamel—Samson Offset— 
Opacity—Crystal Enamel—Advance Bond—Elite 
Enamel— Bulking Eggshell—and other papers. 


Chicago :: New York 


St. Louis Minneapolis Milwaukee Buffalo Detroit 


























Pictures That Tell the Story 


Some Winners Evolved by British Advertisers With and Without “War 
Interest” 


By Thomas Russell 


i'resident, Incorporated Society of Advertisement Consultants, London, England. 


\J7 ERY often there are facts 
which it would be very de- 
<irable to incorporate in‘ advertis- 
ing 1f they could be stated in a 
few words. But a simple fact 
nay take up a lot of room. Hence 
advertisers overcome this difficulty 
by using pictures which flash the 
suggestion at a glance. 

Veritas Mantle Company used 
an amusing poster by John Has- 
sall, R. 1, showing a lamplighter 
whose ladder had just shattered 
the glass of a street 
lamp, without hurt- 
ing the mantle. “Not 
broken! I bet that’s 


a Veritas,” was the 
wording used. Be- 


fore the German 
trade-mark word 
“Lysol” was’ made 
common property 
by the cancellation 
of the trade-mark 
as an act of war, 
Boots, the chain- 
store druggists, put 
up a British antisep- 
tic of the same for- 
mula and indicated 
the fact that it was 
intended to replace 
Lysol by printing 
the word Lysol in 
the same form of 
lettering used for 
the German trade- 
mark, but with a 
line struck through 
it. It said a whole 
lot, that dash! The 
same firm  adver- 
‘ised a whole line 
of pharmaceutical specialties re- 
lacing German proprietaries, with 
picture of a row of Prussian sol- 
liers each carrying out one of the 
rerman articles on a tray and 
arching in the stiff Prussian style. 
The names of the Boots specialties 
were printed underneath and the 


headline used was “The tooked- 


A BATTLE OF MATCHES IN THE 
FILM TO ADVERTISE A BRAND 


goose step.” It told the story at 
a glance. “Radio,” a material for 
making luminous watch dials, was 
advertised to the trade by a little 
book written by Arthur Tremayne 
and printed throughout in white 
on black. The suggestive value 
of the white lettering was very 
great. Martins, the tobacco peo- 
ple, advertised the quantity of 
cigarettes which could be sent tax- 
free for a shilling to a soldier at 
the front with a full-sized picture 
of the number of 
packets. It was 
much more efficient 
than a verbal state- 
ment of the facts. 
It caught the eye 
and appealed to the 
imagination. 

Bryant & May, 
British manufac- 
turers of safety 
matches, are up 
against the compe- 
tition of imported 
Swedish matches. 
The superiority of 
the British match 
was demonstrated 
pictorially by means 
of a very clever 
‘faked film suitable 
for display at mov- 
ing-picture theaters. 
On the screen were 
shown a box of 
Bryant & May 
matches and a box 
of Swedish matches. 
Moved by an unseen 
agency, the boxes 
opened and let fall 
some matches, which then formed 
themselves into two little men, 
who fought. Of course, the Brit- 
ish matches defeated their com- 
petitor. 

A linoleum polish was adver- 
tised by motion pictures with a 
tin of the stuff having a strip of 
paper rolled round it. The tin 
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The Wonder City — BRIDGEPORT 


“The Essen of America! 


19 


While there is speed and hurry and 
haste there is also stability, for Bridge- 
port is growing not for the needs of 
days but for the needs of generations 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. 


THE CITY 


The Wonder City? Yes, for its 
marvelous growth is the surprise of 
the country. Yet it follows none 
but natural lines. 


Here, in this city of skilled me- 
chanics, was the one place in all 
America that was in position to do 
what was to be done. 


Here were the men, the plant and 
the brains that could be utilized, 
and developed to meet the new con- 
ditions. So Bridgeport has devel- 
oped. 


Her population has increased 
greatly. The workshops that have 
operated eight hours a day length- 
ened to 24 hours a day. Then new 
factories, and more new factories 
were erected, equipped, manned, 
and the cry is still for more, more. 
The city has broadened, and what 
was but a year ago a path through 
the woods is now an avenue to a 
factory gate. Yes, Prosperity is 
lodging at Bridgeport and bids 
fair to make a long stay. 


POST and TELEGRAM 
THE PAPER 


A good daily newspaper pros- 
pers with its city and community 
of whose life it is an essential part. 


The Post-Telegram circulation 
has steadily climbed (Bridgeport’s 
new population being naturally at- 
tracted to Bridgeport’s best paper) 
and it is now printing more than 
32,000 each week day.* 


The great voiume of advertising 
carried reflects not alone the pros- 
perity of the city but also the ex- 
cellence of the Post-Telegram as 
an advertising medium. 


Let us cite just one case for the 
sake of being specific. New Eng- 
land’s largest daily in New Eng- 
land’s largest ‘city announced to 
the world its leadership in its field 
in automobile advertising by carry- 
ing in seven days, Show week, 
75,275 lines of automobile advertis- 
ing. The Post-Telegram carried 
in ONE DAY—without stagger- 
ing—72,800 lines of automobile ad- 
vertising. An incoming tide is al- 
ways prosperous to an advertiser 
so we invite. you into the columns 
of the Post-Telegram. 


*Largest Connecticut Circulation 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Chicago 
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revolved, showing the words, 
“There is nothing to touch me for 
linoleum.” This kept the audience 
cuessing, because the strip was 
obviously much longer than the 
circumference of the box. It is 
found, in practice, that any little 
puzzle like this quickly attracts 
attention. Then the box suddenly 
shot forth the head and limbs of 

little demon, who took off the 
lid (forming his own body) and 
with a cloth quickly cleaned up 
the floor on which he stood, 
finally showing a banner with the 
words, “It’s clean enough to eat 
on.” A toilet-cream film showed 
the nursery story of Snow White 


A TIN OF POLISH SPROUTING 
HEAD AND LIMBS 


and Rose Red: but in. this case 
the mirror informed the jealous 
jueen that her step-daughter’s 
beauty was the result of using 
‘cilma Cream. A baking-powder 
vas the subject of a film in which 
. stout lady registered despair at 
the heaviness of her cakes. Then 

girl in a check apron, taken 
from a charactér-figure used in 
he press advertising, made a cake 
with the assistance of Paisley 
Flour and a little crowd of 
Brownies. 


_ Some of these films are shown 
in color where _picture-palaces 
have color-projecting apparatus. 

Another way of showing facts 
at a glance is by means of graphs 
or charts. The proprietors of 
Glaxo, an infant food of great 
merit used, for advertising to the 
medical profession, a graph show- 
ing the infant mortality in a poor- 
law district before and after the 
local authorities served out Glaxo 
to poor mothers. The figures 
alone would have been impressive : 
but the graphs made it lock like 
murder to use anything except 
Glaxo for bottle-fed infants. 

A picture is always the shortest 
way to the attention of the public. 
The art of using pictures so as 
to make them tell a story, how- 
ever, is not picked up in a day. 


Dinner of New York Agency 
Men 


A three-cornered demonstration of 
transcontinental telephony was staged 
at the dinner of the Association of New 
York Advertising Agents, held April 
26th. Chicago and San Francisco were 
on the wire at the same time. Among 
the speakers over the telephone were 
P. B. Bromfield with William Wood- 
head, ferere! manager of Sunset Maga- 
gine; H. K. McCann, with Harrison At- 
wood, San Francisco, representative of 
the H. K. McCann Cpmpany; O. H. 
Blackman, with B. B. Page. of the San 
Francisco Call; Geo. C, Sherman, with 
James O’Shaugnessy, in Chicago; 
Charles Presbrey, with Cuyler McKeev- 
er, San Francisco representative of the 
Frank Presbrey Company; William H. 
Johns, with J. B. Pinkham, advertising 
manager of the San Francisco Exam- 
iner; J. W. Morgan. with F, Marriott, 
Jr., of Overland Monthly and San 
Francisco News Letter, and Collin Arm- 
strong, with J. L. Adler, advertising 
manager of the San Francisco Bulletin. 

Addresses were delivered at the din- 
ner by George W. Hopkins, general 
sales and advertising manager of the 
American Chicle Company, and N. C. 
Kingsbury, vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


H. Tyler Kay With National 
Radiator Co. 


H. Tyler Kay,’ for the past three 
years advertising manager of the Con- 
solidated Engineering Company, Chi- 
cago, has gone with the National Radi- 
ator Company, Johnstown, Pa., in a 
similar capacity. Before his associa- 
tion with the Consolidated company he 
was in charge of the sales promotion 
department of the 'Flintkote Manufac- 
turing Company, of Boston. 
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Hotchkin’s Ideas Challenged 


Scrispner’s MAGAZINE 
New York, Apr. 28, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

W. R. Hotchkin, in his talk last week 
(Monday) before the Representatives’ 
Club, of New York, presented some 
startling ideas; startling, not because 
they. were new (publications are con- 
stantly asked to make editorial conces- 
sions to advertisers), but because they 
emanated from a man who has had the 
reputation of being an authority along 
certain lines of advertising. Is it pos- 
sible that some advertising men are get- 
ting so close to their problem that “they 
can’t see the forest for the trees’? The 
theory advanced by Mr. Hotchkin should 
not go unchallenged. 

Mr. Hotchkin said in substance that 
he would have pertodicals publish spe- 
cial articles that would make the adver- 
tising pages more effective—for  in- 
stance, a treatise on the benefits of us- 
ing talcum powder—an article dealing 
with the pleasures of the player piano— 
or the efficacy of fire-extinguishers, 
and what not. He said the magazines 
represented acres of ground, and by 
this method of fertilizing would yield 
more “bushels per acre.” 

In years gone by manufacturers have 
selected publications which, by virtue 
of their fine editorial contents, appeal 
to the better class of people. They 
have found that by consistently adver- 
tising in these publications they have 
built a on success for their prod- 
ucts. t has meant, in many cases, 
blazing the trail, doing a tremendous 
amount of educational work, and final- 
ly, it has meant enjoying the fruits of 
permanent success and the satisfaction 
of having earned it. 

And now we find some advertising 
men (fortunately not many) getting im- 
patient with their own efforts, with the 
older successful methods, and behold, 
they ask the publications to do the pio- 
neering while they reap the harvest. 
They ask the publishers to cast aside 
the policy of editing their publications 
for their readers and allow the editorial 
contents to be governed by their ad- 
vertising pages—in other words, let the 
tail wag the dog. 

e must never forget that the edito- 
rial side of a publication is the founda- 
tion on which it rests. The stronger 
the editorial policy, the stronger the 
publication! If we allow advertising 
to undermine editorial standards. we 
will see the destruction of the publish- 
ing bvsiness and eventually the ruin of 
advertising itself. 

How often we hear it said, “They 
are killing that publication by editing 
it to attract advertising.’ Within the 
last two months a motor-truck manu- 
facturer said, in speaking of a publica- 
tion, “They write articles about our 
trucks and perhaps we use that issue, 
but we don’t use that publication regu- 
larly. We haven’t much confidence in 
it. We don’t believe in those meth- 
ods. 

No! Advertising men must not ex- 
pect publishers to do their work. True, 
the good publication offers several acres 
of excellent ground. The advertiser 
can buy one acre or as many as he 


likes. It is then up to him to cultivat: 
it. An advertiser can increase th 
yield per acre according as he develop 
his acre—according as his copy is writ 
ten. Advertisers should not expect tv 
shift to the shoulders of the publishers 
the responsibility of making their copy 
pay. 

Permanent advertising successes have 
come to those who have used good 
copy consistently in good publications. 
They have cultivated their acre and 
received their harvest an hundred-fold. 
Advertisers can take a lesson from the 
story of the goose and the golden egg 

« G. Means, 
Advertising Department. 


Trade Press Adopts Resolution 
Regarding Engraving 


Dr. Edward Ewing Pratt, Chief of 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, addressed the New 
York Trade Press Association April 
28. Dr. Pratt said that it has always 
been the desire of the Government to 
supply trade and technical papers wit): 
information regarding industries and 
commerce, especially foreign commerce. 
which could not be obtained in any 
other manner at any price. The Gov- 
ernment is anxious that the great mass 
of information at its disposal be given 
circulation among the people to whom 
it is of most value. Said Dr. Pratt: 

“The Bureau and the Department are 
endeavoring to build up the commerce 
of the United States, and I have found 
that the trade papers are not only hon- 
estly trying to build up their respective 
industries, but are succeeding nobly. 
The trade papers are, I believe, the 
most effective agencies for trade pro 
motion and industrial betterment.” 

Dr. Pratt then went on to describe 
the activities of his bureau and to show 
how closer co-operation might be brought 
about. 

A resolution was adopted condemning 
the photo-engravers of the city for hav- 
ing, it is alleged, made a combination 
to destroy competition and to fix prices. 
The officers and directors of the asso 
ciation were requested to co-operate 
with the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association, with the Geta Club, 
with the “Technical Publicity Associa- 
tion, and with other organizations which 
are affected by the price agreement of 
the engravers’ Board of Trade. 


C. M. Steele’s Trip to Orient 


Charles M. Steele, vice-president of 
the Carl M. Green Company, Detroit, 
left May 1st on an Oriental trip in 
which he will tour Japan, China and thc 
Philippines. On the trip he will com- 
bine with paste a little business in th« 


interest of the Saxon Motor Car Com 
any, which is one of the clients of th« 
arl M. Green Company. 


J. W. Lee, Jr., publicity agent of th: 
Pennsylvania Railroad, has _ resigne: 
and after May 15th will be associate: 
ia business in New York with Ivy I 

ee. 
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AN investigation has re- 
vealed the fact that high- 
priced newspapers, such as 
the New York Evening Post, 
Boston Transcript, Brooklyn 
Eagle, etc., with circulations 
of from 25,000 to 45,000, are 
the most profitable mediums 
advertisers can use. Such 
papers are read—they réach 
the people who have the time 
to read, and they carry the 
confidence and respect of 
their readers to a greater de- 
gree than the average paper. 


The Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, with its net paid cir- 
culation of 65,000 copies daily, 
commands an enormous and 
exclusive selling power. Not 
only does the Ledger reach 
Philadelphia’s better-than- 
average families, but ina great 


many instances it is the only 
paper these families take, or have 
ever taken. 


PUBLIC e423 LEDGER 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Reproduction of February issue of Successful Farm- 
ing, showing page advertisement of Stark Brothers, 
prepared by Taylor-Critchfield-Clague Co. 


An Apple That Became 
Famous 


Did you ever hear the story of Stark Brothers’ Delicious Apple? 

How they found the original tree on an Iowa farm, propagated 
it and advertised until now the trees are found in almost every 
State of the Union and some of the foreign countries, 

And how they sold the apple to the American consumer public— 
the retail price sometimes going as high as twenty-five cents for a 
single apple. 

It is a wonderful story and some day we hope to see the whole 
story told. 

Stark Brothers have been heavy advertisers in farm papers and 
particularly large users of space in Successful Farming. This 
may surprise some people who believe that the far West or some 
of the Eastern States have more apple trees. 

If you will refer to the map in this advertisement, you will find 
that the Great Wealth Producing Heart of the Country, where is 
grown the most corn, wheat, oats, hogs, cattle and horses, also 
stands high as an apple producing area. 
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It is true that the farmers of this territory in the past neglected 
fruit raising to some extent; but encouraged editorially by Success- 
ful Farming and-other mediums, and influenced by such'stimulating 
advertising as Stark Brothers’, there has been.a great increase in 
interest and naturally in | roduction: 

So: you will see that Successful Farming ippeals'. to’ Stark 
Brothers as an excellent‘medium not wholly on account of its 
territorial advantages, but because of its.editorial efficiency. It. is 
an uplift paper, one that broadens, stimulates; creates new desires, 
gives new visions, and 3 was an. éfficient type’ ofimedium for 
any advertiser. 

To fully appreciate Sutcessful Farming one needs to review its 
pages. You will find that in addition to being an uplift paper, 
accuracy and reliability are. chief characteristics of its editorial 
copy. In fact, these are prime requisites—for a publication enjoy- 
ing such extensive circulation and so, great prestige is,not a place 
for the expression of snap judgments and the advancement of 
ideas based upon. loose thinking and, reasoning, nor for the advo- 

cacy of untried theories. 

Send for sample, copy and any information you may desire to 
properly extend your business to farmers, 


E. T. MEREDITH 


Publisher 


Successful Se Fa rmii ng 


Member A, B: C. 
DES MOINES, IOWA eee nes ee 
@ aver the Gross Wealth-producing Heart ‘of the Gountry | 


“New ‘York Office 
ar Madison Avenue 


? 














A Definite Data Map on Apple Trees. Size of dots 
indicates er number of trees trees per acre. 
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How Penney Chain Finds and 


Trains Profit-making “Partners” . 


.emarkable’ Self-financing Growth of Golden Rule Clothing | Stores 
Which Now Take in 125 Small Towns and Cities in 18 States of West 


Authorized Interview by Charles W. Hurd with 


J. C. Penney 


President of J..C. Penney Company, Salt Lake City.and New York 


HERE is an important chain 

of retail dry-goods and cloth- 
ing houses in the West which is 
beginning to attract the attention 
of thoughtful’ merchants and 
manufacturers the country over. 
It is owned by the J. C. Penney 
Company and popularly known 
as the Golden Rule Stores. These 
stores number 125. Practically all 
are doing business in the small- 
town field, which, as: we know, 
has been otherwise virtually im- 
mune from syndicate attentions. 
There is suggestion in the new de- 
velopment, but it is not that alone 
which gives the stores special im- 
portance. Neither is it that their 


number represents an increase of 
fifty per cent during the past year. 
The gross sales show a sharp, al- 
most perpendicular up-curve from 
$29,000 in 1902 to $6,000,000 thus 
far in 1916, but the significance 


does not lie. in that. Nor even, 
lastly, in the rapid expansion 
of the system from Utah to the 
Pacific Coast, as far as Canada 
on the north, Mexico on tlhe 
south, and on the east Minnesota 
and Ilowa—eighteen States in all. 

These facts are all naturally 
impressive, since they make the 
Golden Rule chain the largest of 
its kind in the world, but the vital 
point is really this, that the chain 
represents an original principle in 
syndicate financing, organization 
and management, namely, inten- 
sive co-operation in-an endless 
chain. It is this which makes the 
rapid growth of the stores of con- 
sequence. With retailing condi- 
tions in a ferment of readjust- 


ment, business men must have an’ 


eye on every development. What 
part is this new factor playing in 
that readjustment, they ask: how 
will trade-marked and. nationally 
advertised goods eventually fare 
atifits hands? 


And then, bound up in it is the 
always absorbing question of the 
handling of men: what light on 
the manufacturer’s own man-han- 
dling problems does this Penney 
co-operation throw? 


STARTED IN WYOMING IN 1902 


It is a remarkable story viewed 
from any angle. Fourteen years 
ago a young man of 26 years, who 
had grown up in the clothing busi- 
ness of the West, was taken into 
a retail partnership and put in 
charge of a store at Kemmerer, 
Wyoming. The store was one of 
a small syndicate of what were al- 
ready called Golden Rule stores. 
There were three or four of them 
in small communities, each carry- 
ing a stock of not more than $20,- 
000 or $25,000. The experience of 
the owners and their combined 
buying power had afforded them 
an advantage over most individual 
stores of the-same kind, but they 
were not so very different at that. 

The young man was J. C. Pen- 
ney. Up to that. time he had 
made no. particular mark in the 
world, had saved no capital. to 
speak of. But he had the ability 
to. work and keep his, eyes open. 
Within five years he had bought 
his partners out and become sole 
owner of the store. 

During those five years the 
young manager had been thinking. 
He reached some conclusions: in 
respect: tosyndicate practice that 
anticipated: much that has been 
since found out by others. He 
perceived the great gains secured 
by a. consolidation of ownership 
and céntralization of managempdt, 
but he also saw, more clearly than 
most others have done, the’ tre- 
mendous wastes and loss of power 
that generally attend the opera- 
tion of the. human coefficient’ and 


, tullify much of those gains. , . 
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All the successful growing 
chains in the cigar, grocery, drug, 
five-and-ten-cent and other fields 
have needed men above every- 
thing else. Under ordinary con- 
ditions, however, the old type of 
chain can not pay enough to hold 
the best men long. The men use 
it as a training school of business, 
pick up all the experience and 
ideas they can and then graduate 
at the end of that time into enter- 
prises of their own. The more 
efficient the chain of the “absen- 
tee ownership” class, the more ef- 
ficiently it provides and assures 
competition for itself. Even the 
five-and-ten-cent chains | which 
have been shining exceptions to 
this generalization are slowly ex- 
tending their system and more 
and more limiting the big oppor- 
tunities; the managers who once 
made $15,000 to $20,000 and rode 
in their own motor-cars down to 
work are now replaced by $5,000 
to $7,000 men. 

The practice among the dry- 


goods and clothing chains is dif- 
ferent in many respects from 
that in other kinds of chains. You 
can’t standardize a clothing store 
in the same way you can a cigar 
store, or, perhaps, a drug store. 
The clothing store has too much 


of the style element in it. Hence 
the special responsibility, efficiency 
and loyalty needed in a clothing- 
store manager if unusual returns 
are to be hoped for can generally 
be purchased more cheaply through 
partnership than through salary. 
Penney had been taken into part- 
nership himself. At any rate, the 
idea of this kind of co-operation 
naturally loomed large in his cal- 
culations. It was not new, but he 
added something to it that was 
new and big. 


HIRED ONLY PROSPECTIVE PARTNERS 


He said: “I will hire no one to 
work in my store ‘who has not 
the capacity to become a partner. 
We will have an understanding 
to that effect when I hire a man. 
He will understand that in a year 
or two years, or as soon as he 
has proved his ability, he will be- 
come a partner in that or some 
other store. I will give him a 
third or more interest and he shall 


pay for it out of his earnings. 

“In this way I shall be able to 
get a better class of men .and 
get better service from them. And 
I shall not have to pay them in 
salary any more than I would pay 
for mediocre help. 

“It is true that I shall have to 
sacrifice something in the way of 
prospective profits in a chain of 
stores by sharing them with a 
series of partners, but on the other 
hand it is plain that such a sys- 
tem as I propose will supply me 
with an inexhaustible number of 
capable men whom I could get in 
no other way, and who will make 
my fortune in return for my pro- 
motion of theirs. 

“Moreover, the sacrifice that I 
imagine myself as making is after 
all only apparent. Who knows if 
I shall really be able to succeed 
on a large scale by my own ef- 
forts? I do not perceive any other 
clothing merchants in the small 
towns growing wealthy in that 
way. The only hope of expansion 
lies in organization and co-opera- 
tion. The leaders of the future 
in this field are young men now, 
still on salary, and _ scattered 
through a hundred towns. We 
shall gain more by making com- 
mon cause than by competing 
against one another.” 

But there was still another idea. 
When Mr. Penney’s first partner, 
D. H. Mudd, had put the second 
store on a successful basis, he 
was encouraged by Mr. Penney to 
open a third store, in 1908, and 
put in one of the men he had 
trained as manager. This man- 
ager became a third partner with 
Mr. Penney and Mr. Mudd, Mr. 
Penney furnishing the capital and 
taking notes for it. 

In the course of time the third 
manager-partner opened a store 
and put one of his own men into 
it as manager and partner. He 
also took a third interest and Mr. 
Mudd a third. As it had been 
decided to limit the number of 
partners in any one store to three, 
Mr. Penney stayed out of the ar- 
rangement altogether, though, as 
before, he furnished the capital 
and took his associates’ notes. 

While this was going on Mr. 
Penney himself was taking an in- 
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terest in other stores being opened 
by other managers he had trained. 
His first partner was doing the 
same with his trained men. In 
each case, Mr. Penney became a 
partner in the first store of Mr. 
Mudd’s new chain, and gave way 
to a new man in the next store. 
And in the same way-in due time 
Mr. Mudd gave way and dropped 
out of that particular sub-chain, 
but continued to start other stores 
with other manager-partners, Mr. 
Penney as before becoming part- 
ner in each of these and dropping 
out when these manager-partners 
developed new managers. 

The plan was for each store to 
have only three partners, the 
earliest partner or highest man to 
drop out when a new one came 
in with the new store. Each part- 


ner in this way was supposed to 
be always starting new chains or 
sub-chains of his own, though the 
earlier partners have been longer 
at it and been perhaps more ener- 
getic and are therefore interested 


in more stores. Mr. Penney thus 
has an interest, generally a minor- 
ity interest, in 100 of the 125 
stores; his associates in ten, fif- 
teen, twenty stores, and so on. 


ALL HUNTING PARTNERS 


Mr. Penney, you thus see, was 
not the only one interested in find- 
ing partners. Every other part- 
ner, too, was looking for promis- 
ing partner-material. They went 
after the exceptional men every- 
where and laid the Golden Rule 
proposition before them. ‘The sal- 
ary was low, but at the end of 
from one to four or five years, 
depending on the ability of the 
man, he would be taken into part- 
nership, and be loaned $2,000 or 
$3,000, which he would be able 
to pay back in two years or less 
for his share of the profits of the 
store, and then find himself in a 
position to take on other stores. 

Every one of the young men 
associated with Mr. Penney for 
any time is a partner in several 
stores and is drawing his share 
of the $5,000 or $6,000 or more 
each store nets annually. Many 
of the men gave up salaries of 
$3,000 a year to go into the chain 
as retail clerks and take a salary 


of less than $100 a month. And 
one man at least abandoned $4,000 
a year. These men are now mak- 
ing from $5,000 to $20,000 and 
more a year apiece, according to 
the number of stores in, . which 
they have an interest, and.are al- 
ways pyramiding their earnings 
in new partnerships. 

“That is the real driving power 
of the Golden Rule chain,” Mr. 
Penney told me the other day at 
the New York office. “Every man 
in it has the most powerful of 
incentives to give the enterprise 
his every waking thought. The 
results of his labors are not dif- 
fused over a large organization 
without his getting a direct pro- 
portional benefit, as in so many 
other cases, even under many 
profit-sharing plans. The general 
organization and the local part- 
ner profit together, step by step. 

“That was one of the principles 
I laid down at the very outset. 
Our later progress has been in no 
little degree due to the fact that 
we have been successful in filling 
the higher positions with men 
suited to them. In each case they 
have been men who have served 
their apprenticeship in the stores 
and know them thoroughly.” 


NEARLY ALL YOUNG MEN 


The men who are earning these 
large incomes are virtually all 
young men. Mr. Penney himself 
has only just turned 40, and there 
are not more than two or three 
older men in the organization. 
Nearly all are Westerners. Only 
Westerners, brought up in the 
Western retail business, are be- 
lieved to be generally capable of 
understanding Western conditions 
and working capably with West- 
ern retail men. 

The best recommendation any 
man in the organization can give 
himself in the eyes of Mr. Penney 
and his other associates is to live 
modestly, save his money and re- 
invest in the chain. The founder 
of the business set the example, 
and it has been followed by prac- 
tically every one in it. In four- 
teen years there have been only 
six manager-partners who could 
not stand prosperity and had to 
be bought out and dropped. 
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There is such an intermixture 
of sentiment and science in the 
personal make-up of this founder 
who takes his own medicine that 
it is a little difficult to know 
whether to set him down as es- 
sentially a captain of commerce 
or a lucky dreamer. If we call 
him first and fo-emost a business 
man, it might be replied that there 
are men, even in the clothing field 
and in a chain, who are probably 
making much more than he is 
making on his investment—now. 

But on the other hand Mr. Pen- 
ney was a poor man fourteen 
years ago. And the system which 
looked so wholly philanthropic in 
the beginning is only just begin- 
ning to reach full commercial effi- 
ciency. Unlike most other chains, 
it does not face a prospect of di- 
minishing returns. Its difficulties 
do not multiply with the number 
of stores. It is not preparing 


competition for itself by training 
men and then forcing them out. 
It is, in fact, an extraordinazy 


combination of the best features 
of individual and chain store pro- 
prietorship. 

Let us, before we get on to the 
merchandising details, have a lit- 
tle more light on this partnership 
arrangement which lies at the root 
of the stores’ success. Up to three 
years ago the business was, as ex- 
plained, not really a partnership 
at all, but a confederation of 
partnerships united by Mr. Pen- 
ney’s personality and by advan- 
tages of centralized buying and 
the exchange of ideas. 

But by the end of 1912 a need 
for stronger organization was felt. 
There were already thirty-four 
stores and plans were made to 
open fourteen more. The busi- 
ness was therefore incorporated 
in Salt Lake City. The capital 
was fixed at $1,100,000, the $100,- 
000 being common stock held by 
Mr. Penney as trustee and the bal- 
ance being special classes of pre- 
ferred stock, of which only $635,700 
has thus far been issued from time 
to time to managers who become 
“partners,” and to whom Mr. Pen- 
ney in the beginning lent the 
means to acquire the interest. The 
surplus and undivided profits, it 
may be proper to say at this point, 


now amount to nearly $1,000,000, 
or a little more than half of the 
cash in stores and banks and the 
merchandise in stock. Nearly all 
stores are rented and the value of 
the fixturés of the eighty-three 
stores accounted for amounts to 
less than $78,000, or an average 
of $940 for each store, a very low 
hgure. 

The type of organization and 
operation was left unchanged by 
incorporation. It continued as 
close a corporation as it had been 
close a partnership, with nobody 
financially interested who was not 
active. It simply gave the stores 
one name, a greater and more 
comprehensive good will and a 
definite management. 


DIRECTORS PASS ON MANAGERS 


This management consists of 
the officers and two additional di- 
rectors who are associate buyers. 
The dizectors, now located in 
New York, pass on every new 
store and every manager-pa:tner. 
As no time is to be wasted on un- 
promising personnel, but every 
man is selected with a view to his 
later availability as a partner, his 
qualifications are always consid- 
ered by some one or other of the 
directors. Some stores carry fif- 
teen people, two-thirds of them 
being men; other stores only two 
or three persons. The average 
is about seven persons, four or 
five being men. So when forty- 
one stores were added this year 
there were that many men to be 
advanced to managing partner- 
ships and about five times as 
many new men, all partnership 
timber taken in. 

The selection of these men is 
one of the most important things 
Mr. Penney does. He is not the 
only one concerned in doing it, 
but he interviews most of the men 
and the other “partners” are only 
too glad to have him so employed, 
—it is a guarantee of more opnor- 
tunity and more profits. Mr. Pen- 
ney does not consider himself ac- 
tively in the business now, but he 
nevertheless spends most of his 
time in the chain’s interest, travel- 
ling from store to store and study- 
ing the retail situation everywhere. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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“A very good way to 
make an advertise- 


ment PULL is to 
hitch the right sort 
of a picture to it.” 


P The Ethridge Association of Artists | 


NEW YORK STUDIOS CHICAGO STUDIOS 
23-25 East 26th Street 220 So. State Street 
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DID YOU READ THIS : 
IN THE MARCH 30TH ISSUE? 
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Registered U. S. I’atent Office 
_ A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS‘ 
ENTERED AS SECOND-CLass MATTER AT THE New York, N Y., Post OrFiceJu 


Vor XCIV New York, Marcu 30, 1916 


W hatHappened Whena 
Brand Was Named a 


An Authorized Intervie 


Vice-President, The Way Sagless Spring Mompany, Minncapolis, Minn. 


1 N almost every line of busi “nat because it is ; 





apo truce Il Nationa 
and of course the backbone of « our 
consumer advertising is always in 
the farm papers, for we are firm 
believers that the cream of all 
markets is the farmer—especially 
for a quality product such as we 
are now manufacturing 
“This advertising, which we re; 
rd as the ke—e our whole se? 


The Highest Priced Bed Spring 
Successfully Advertised in 
“The Farmer” 


Let us make an analysis of our territory on the product or products in 
which you are interested. We will be glad to do this gratis and with- 
out placing you under any obligation to us. 


3 ZB 
THE? AARMER 


A Journal of Agriculture 


St. PAUL, MINN. 





_ Western Representative Eastern Representative 
GEO. W. HERBERT, Inc. WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
600 Advertising Building, Chicago, III. 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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QUALITY CIRCULATION — 








Besides the highest priced bed springs, readers 
of The Farmer are buying: 


Ice Cream Freezers Kitchen Cabinets 
Canned Goods Oil Cook Stoves 
Prepared Desserts Water Supply Systems 
Aluminum Cooking Utensils Lighting Systems 
Vacuum Cleaners Bath Room Fixtures 
Fireless Cookers Hardwood Floors 
Refrigerators Pianos 


All scientific labor-saving machinery finds an eager demand among 
our readers. : 

Our dairy farmers buy more high grade modern sanitary barn equip- 
ment than is bought by the farmers of any other section. 


Agricultural men of national standing show that Minnesota farmers are, as a 
class, more scientific than any others in the United States. Climatic and other 
conditions force our readers to study twelve months out of the year and your 
ee in THE FARMER is thereby assured of an intelligent reading at 
all times. 


Sample advertisements from the High-priced Bed Spring Campaign.in The Farmer 
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is hardly possible with a bed- 
pring that is stiff and umyicld- 
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St. Pau, MINN. 
Western Representative Eastern Representative 
GEO. W. HERBERT, Inc. WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. | 








600 Advertising Building, Chicago, Ill. 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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An Excellent 
Advertising Medium 


O MATTER whether you desire to place 
your message before the millions or be- 
fore the selected list—no matter in what 

territory you wish to concentrate or whether 
you are going to the dealer or to the con- 
sumer, your advertising matter will command 
attention and create a favorable impression 
when artistically printed on 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 
ENAMEL 


The very purity of its whiteness insures strength of 
contrast between the paper and the ink; its smooth, 
alabaster surface reproduces the minutest delicate 
details of the finest half-tone engraving with fidelity 
that is almost photographic. 


White Mountain Enamel is one of the limited 
number of moderate priced book papers that will not 
pick or offset when running through the press. It is 
well adapted for close registry of color cuts. 


All standard sizes and weights 


“Paragrafs’ for May, our little magazine 


about paper for advertising: 
purposes; will be sent regularly to your ad- 
dress on request. Write today. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Birmingham Detroit Atlanta 
BAY STATE PAPER CO. DIVISION SMITH-DIXON DIVISION 
BOSTON BALTIMORE 


New York Office—Fifth Avenue Building 
Chicago Office—Peoples’ Gas Building 


























Whenever he stays more than a 
lay or two in a Western city, he 
suts a want advertisement in the 
iocal papers, reading in part some- 
vhat like this: 


ATTENTION! 


A concern operating over 100 stores 
las several openings for several Chris- 
tian men from 25 to 85 years of age, 
who have had well-trained, retail experi- 
ence in seliing dry goods, shoes, cloth- 
ing and furn.shings. Men wiih fair 
executive position only will be cons.d- 
ered, Must be cleancut. Drinking, gam- 
bling, cigarette smoking positively not 
lowed. Well-d sciplined mind, good 
health and ambition and determined to 
work hard and put in long hours. 

Th.s is an opportunity for a man who 
has reached the limit of his advance- 
ment in his present position, and 
earnestly desires to increase his income 
and develop himself to a manager’s posi- 
tion, and whose future will only be 
limited by h.s result-produc.ng ability. 


Forty-three men answered an ad 
like that in St. Louis recently, and 
Mr. Penney got three men out of 
the bunch. That is the usual pro- 
portion. It gives an idea of the 
difficulty of getting good men. 
Even when every manager in the 
organization is trying to recruit it 
from the ranks of his acquaintance 
they are not coming fast enough, 
nor are they all measuring high 
enough, and special effort must be 
made to get men who do. 

After the men have entered the 
chain they are trained under the 
eyes. of the managers and their 
daily reports are watched by the 
directors. You can imagine it is 
a very thorough training, too, 
when every manager is grooming 
men whom he hopes to take into 
partnership with him in another 
store. When a clerk is ready to 
be advanced, the president stands 
ready to lend both clerk and man- 
ager the money to buy their stock. 
The corporation itself lends no 
money. : 

Mr. Penney referred in his 
newspaper ad to the long hours 
the men ‘are expected to work. It 
might almost be said that the work 
is continuous, with a slight inter- 
ription for sleep and meals. But 
the men are only driving them- 
selves. That reference to long 
hours was mostly intended to 
drive off the drones. 

Since the men in each store are 
prospective partners, they are let 
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in to all of the inside workirigs 
of the organization, and since they 
are recruited largely from the 
executive ranks of other concerns 
they are capable of making the 
best use of the information they 
veceive. Every day might almost 
be described as a sales drive and 
every night a sales convention, 
such is their interest: and’ almost 
unremitting application. 

The store managers figure only 
incidentally in the role of buyers. 
There are eight resident buyers 
who are always in the market, two 
for men’s furnishings and cloth- 
ing, two for ladies’ ready to wear, 
two for dry goods and shoes, and 
two for notions and novelties. 
They are all directors of the cor- 
poration and all but two of them 
cre officers. 


COMPANY’S BUYERS WORK WITHOUT 
SALARY 


A rather astonishing fact is that 
all of these buyers work without 
salary, give all their time and la- 
bors to the organization gratis. 
Nor does Mr. Penney himself 
draw any salary. The remunera- 
tion of all comes from their prof- 
its in the stores. The only charge 
made upon the latter is for the 
rental of the New York office, 
equipment, clerk-hire, etc. 

The distinguishing trait of the 
Penney buying policy is its con- 
servatism. It is notorious that the 
independent merchant ordinarily 
buys beyond his needs and then 
later tries to work off the surplus 
by special sales and mark-downs. 
This is speculation rather than 
straight merchandising. There is 
an entire absence of it in the Pen- 
ney organization. The company 
operates from a season to a sea- 
son and a half ahead of the retail 
demand and provides amply for 
most of its needs. It scarcely ever 
buys jobs or takes chances on 
special offers. Every new article 
offered is sampled to the managers 
of the different stores and the or- 
der when given is made up from 
their reports and is paid for in 
cash. If it is a question of wom- 
en’s garments, for instance, only 
three or four of one model to a 
town will be ordered; as many, 
in short, as the store can be sure 
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of selling at once.- As the com- 
pany is in the market all the time 
for style goods, the stores are kept 
constantly supplied with up-to-date 
New York models. 


TURN SMALL STOCKS SIX TIMES 


The bearing of this is more 
plainly seen in connection with the 
size of the store stocks. The aver- 
age retail clothing store of the 
section of the country in which the 
Penney stores operate, the com- 
munities of from 1,000 to 40,000 
people, an average of say 5,000 
population, carry a stock of about 
$30,000 to $40,000, and do well if 
they turn it twice a year. The 
Penney stores invest from $4,500 
to $15,000 or an average of $6,000, 
carry a stock of about double that 
and turn it on an average nearly 
six times a year. 

These rapid turns makes it pos- 
sible to handle every new style 
that comes in, and on the other 
hand the freshness of the styles 
Style and sta- 


multiply the turns. 
ple bulletins are going out from 


the New York office daily. Nat- 
urally, with its large cash buying 
power the company is a close and 
shrewd bargainer. 

When it comes to selling, the 
stores number several advantages 
over the ordinary independent. To 
the benefits of massed buying and 
frequent renewal and freshening 
of the stock by rapid turns they 
add the policy of taking’ only a 
small margin of profit and selling 
for cash without delivery. Against 
this policy what chance has a sys- 
tem of individual buying and sell- 
ing on credit, seeking long prof- 
its and making deliveries? 

The almost universal custom 
nowadays among independent re- 
tailers of “stimulating” their busi- 
ness by means of special sales is 
not looked upon by Mr. Penney as 
good business. When goods are 
heavily cut in price to force sales, 
enough profit must necessarily be 
put into the mark-up to allow for 
the later cut or cuts. This penal- 
izes the first customers and dis- 
courages their enterprise in shop- 
ping early. 

The Penney practice is to put 
one price on each article and 
never mark it down. The stores 


hold no special sales, Their cus- 
tomers, knowing this, can easily 
make comparisons with the prices 
in the other stores. It is said to 
be not an uncommon thing for 
people to borrow money on their 
accounts at the credit stores and 
go down the street to the Golden 
Rule store and buy for cash, just 
as they also use the same finesse 
in buying catalogue goods. 
“Although we never mark down 
our goods but hold to one price,” 
said Mr. Penney, “we carry next 
to no surplus stock at any time. 
This is because we buy close to 
our known demand and refuse to 
speculate. We have built up con- 
fidence in our merchandise. The 
values we give are such that in 
towns where mail-order houses 
had established a strong trade we 
have been able to go in and under- 
sell them. One postmaster tells 
us that our store in his town had 
cut down the mail-order business 
seventy-five per cent. The mail- 
order catalogues are in constant 
use in our stores. Every salesper- 
son has one for the purpose of 
showing how favorably our prices 
compare with theirs. We are 
never afraid to make comparisons. 


STORES DO MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS 


“We are not only more than 
holding our own with the mail- 
order houses, but we are conduct- 
ing a mail-order business from 
each of our stores. It is a small 
business as yet, probably not 
amounting to more than $1,000 a 
month in any store, but it is grow- 
ing. It is purely a local matter, 
earried on by the local manager.” 

The Penney stores sell very few 
advertised goods. 

“When we are not permitted to 
cut the price of an advertised ar- 
ticle and we feel that it has merit,” 
said Mr. Penney, “we have it 
made up for us by the manufac- 
turer under our own brand. We 
buy direct in every case.” 

Each store manager suits. him- 
self as to the amount and kind of 
advertising he shall do. All,. of 
course, go in for window dressing, 
Some use dodgers alone for 
distribution, others newspaper 
space, spending as much as two 
per cent of the gross sales. Oc- 
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asionally some folders are gotten 
ut by headquarters for all the 
tores. Trading stamps and pre- 
miums are not used. 

In selecting its stores the Pen- 
ney Company operates on a policy 
very different from that of the 
Woolworth .and United Cigar 
Stores companies, for example. 
These large chains went first into 
the large cities. The Penney 
stores have spread chiefly in the 
small towns where there is a lar- 
ser buying power per capita for 
that type of store than in the city. 


LARGE PER CAPITA BUYING POWER 


“If Marshall Field & Co., of 
Chicago, and John Wanamaker, of 
New York and Philadelphia, aver- 
aged as much trade per inhabitant 
in their communities as is given 
to the chain of Golden Rule 
Stores,” says a Penney circular is- 
sued last year, “Marshall Field 
would do over $70,000,000 business 
annually and John Wanamaker in 
New York would do about $180,- 
000,000 annually, and in Philadel- 


phia over $50,000,000 annually.” 
The Penney chain is gradually 
extending into small cities like 
Walla Walla, Coeur d’Alene, Al- 
buquerque, Bakersfield, Fargo, etc. 
No cut-and-dried system has yet 
been used in picking towns for 


operation, Extensions have gen- 
erally been made according to the 
acquaintance of some one or other 
of the managers or the directors. 
A careful investigation is made to 
determine the character of the 
place, its business, chances for a 
good location, etc. No attention 
in particular is given to competi- 
tion, so confident is the company 
of its ability to undersell any ri- 
vals. At Kemmerer, for example, 
when Penney opened his first 
store, long before the days of 
the present efficiency, he was 
strongly advised against locating 
there, being told that the local 
merchant had a connection with 
the mines and thus in a way con- 
trolled the payroll. But Penney 
went in just the same, located on 
a side street and made a profit al- 
most from the beginning. 

The Woolworth chain and 
United Cigar Stores attribute so 
much importance to location that 


On account of these policies, the 
absence of heavy overhead ex- 
pense and the personal devotion 
of the manager-partners, the oper- 
ating expenses are as little as 
twelve per cent as against an aver- 
age of about twenty per cent for 
small town stores of the same 
type. Accounting is facilitated by 
daily reports from every store. 
Receipts are banked subject to 
New York draft three times a 
week, 

The Penney stores are really, as 
said, a combination of the best of 
individual management with chain- 
store direction. In the chain-store 
series published in Printers’ INK 
in the fall of 1914, the conclusion 
was reached that the chains of 
the best-known old type, however 


’ they grow and multiply during the 


next few years, will ultimately, if 
they are continued on their pres- 
ent basis, be in for a bad time, and 
Mr. Penney shares this opinion. 
“I think there will be a contin- 
ual drift towards concentration in 
the retail business,” he said, “but 
I think there will be many changes 
in chain organization and methods. 


REALLY COMBINE OF INDEPENDENTS 


“Our chain is not really a chain 
in the sense in which the word is 
ordinarily used, but a combination 
of what are essentially independ- 
ents, buying in mass and exchang- 
ing ideas and experience. I think 
this is the type or something like 
it that must ultimately prevail, be- 
cause it has in it the germs of con- 
tinual renewal and reproduction, 
while the old-style chain weakens 
as it spreads. I believe our plan 
is showing itself just as applicable 
to city as it is to small-town busi- 
ness, and to the East or South as 
well as the West. Whether it is 
applicable to large business units 
is another matter.” 

Several other small chains have 
copied the Penney methods in 
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some details with some success. 

Mr. Penney has recently insured 
at his own expense the lives of 
each of his 1,000 employees, men, 
girls and boys, for an amount equal 
to the salary in each case. There 
was no particular reason, he says, 
except that he wanted to do it. 

Such is the Golden Rule chain 
which is giving so remarkable an 
account of itself, and such the 
man at the head of it. Its growth 
does not, it must be confessed, 
carry with it much satisfaction to 
national advertisers, but the out- 
look for them is not all gloom. 
The Penney chain is schoolmaster 
and physician to the independents. 
They find its competition whole- 
some and stimuiating and, gener- 
ally improving under it, become 
better and larger outlets for the 
standard brands of merchandise. 
That may be the chief effect of its 
further progress of the chain as 
it moves East and multiplies its 
stores. It will at all events re- 
pay study. 


James D. Fulton in the Carl 
M. Green Co. 


James D. Fulton, who has held various 
executive positions in the editorial. and 
business departments of Chicago news- 
papers for twelve years, and who for the 
past year has been Western advertising 
manager of the American Magazine, is 
now part owner and_ vice-president of 
the Carl M. Green Company, advertis- 
in agency, Detroit. si 

Fol owing a year of reportorial work 
on the Chicago Tribune, Mr, Fulton was 
one of the pioneer automobile editors in 
Chicago in charge of that department on 
the old Chicago Inter-Ocean when that 
newspaper was the recognized motor 
authority in the West. He later was 
made manager of the automobile depart- 
ment of the Chicago Record-Herald, 
handling both editorial and ager ge oe 
later succeeding to the position of for- 
eign advertising manager and finally to 
advertising manager in charge of all 
departments of advertising. 

hen James Keeley purchased the 
Record-Herald, Mr. Fulton was one of 
the executives retained for the new 
organization and continued with the 
Herald for a year, when he resigned to 
take over the Western office of the 
American Magazine. He leaves there to 
become vice-president of the Green 
Company. 


At the Conference of the American 
Association of Teachers of Journalism, 
held at the University of Kansas re- 
cently, James Melvin Lee, director of 

‘the department of journalism of the 
yd York University, was elected presi- 


INK 
“Knocks” That Advertise 


STERLING PHoto CoMPANY 
Newark, N. J., April 27, 1916. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
_ I just got through reading your 
item in this week’s Printers’ INK rfe- 
garding the efforts of the A & P Com. 
pany to make capital of the decision 
against its cutting the price of Cream 
ot Wheat. I certainly did laugh. It 
sure is funny, and if the Cream of 
Wheat people attempt to do anything 
to prevent the A & P from keeping it 
up they will lose a good chance Yor the 
best kind of advertising. I didn’t count 
how many times Cream of Wheat was 
mentioned in the free advertising they 
are getting, but it certainly is often 
enough to make anyone remember the 
name if they never heard it before. 

This equals a personal experience of 
recent date. My father recently bought 
out the men’s furnishing store next to 
me. This store has been running for 
four years without any life, and I ad- 
vised him to get it when I heard it was 
for sale. Between the two of us we 
got busy and made some very extén- 
sive alterations. You wouldn’t know 
the store when you see it, and a com- 
petitor of thy father just a couple of 
doors away got scared. The first thing 
he did was to advertise my father in 
every way possible. He, of course, 
did not know he was advertising us 
any more than A & P realize what 
they are doing. One of his pet schemes 
was to tell the salesman not to sell my 
father any goods, because if they did 
they couldn’t sell him. Knowing that 
he had the cream of the furnishing 
business in this section, he thought 
that would finish my father quick. but 
salesmen are not quite so green. They 
do a little thinking occasionally. In- 
stead of keeping away they made up 
their mind that this competitor of his 
must be someone worth while, other- 
wise he would not tell them to keep 
away. Inasmuch as the store my fa- 
ther bought has changed hands fte- 
quently, and he never said a word 
about the other people, they saw a great 
light. Instead of keeping them away 
he sent them to us, and this is exactly 
what the A & P Company is doing for 
Cream of Wheat. ne" 

I. . 


Cleveland Agency. Changes 
Name 


The Singleton Hunting Cothpany has 
succeeded the Singleton-Tripp Company, 
Cleveland. The change is being made 
in recognition of James P Hunting, 
who became vice-president the first of 
the year. 

Benton Dodge has also joined this 
agency. 


> ” 
Gray Crane With “Judge 
Gray Crane has joined the advertis- 
ine staff of Leslie-Judge Company, on 
will act as special representative r 
Judge in the East. He was formetly 
connected with Hearst’s’ Magazine and 
was also Western manager for Hol- 
land’s Magazine. 


ScHREIBER, 
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Announcement 


We have bought Railway Engineering & Mainten- 
ance of Way and will publish it in Chicago under the 
name RAILWAY MAINTENANCE ENGINEER. 
With it will be consolidated the monthly Mainten- 
ance of Way Section of the Railway Age Gazette. 


The first number will be mailed during the last week 
in May. It will have a circulation of not less than 
4,800 copies, of which more than 4,000 will represent 
paid subscribers. 


To manufacturers of those things which are bougat 
or specified by Engineers of Maintenance of Way, 
Roadmasters, Supervisors of Track, Section Foremen 
and others of like rank in the engineering depart- 
ment of a railway, this paper will afford an oppor- 
tunity for profitable advertising that is not duplicated 
in any other medium. 


Forms for the June issue will close May 20, 1916. 


Write for advertising rates and a statement show- 
ing exactly what class of men subscribe for the 


RAILWAY MAINTENANCE ENGINEER, 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co. 
New York Chicago Cleveland 


The RAILWAY MAINTENANCE ENGINEER has 
applied for Membership in the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Dealer Co-operation 


ANY manufacturers say it is impossible 
to get dealer co-operation—and let it goat that. 


Many others try—fail—and give up—‘“‘damn- 
ing” the dealer forever after. 


Still others think they get dealer co-operation 


but investigation shows that not one in a hundred act- 
ually does. 


Proper dealer co-operation means less adver- 


tising expense, less sales cost, greater volume of busi- 
ness, larger profits and insurance of future prosperity. 


We have tackled some of the hardest problems 


in this line ever submitted to an advertising agency— 
and have succeeded remarkably well. 


We have been able to accomplish this because 


we have carefully investigated dealers in all classes 
of business, found out what they will and will not do, and have 
figured out our plans accordingly. 


Incidentally, we find the dealer to be a very 


pleasant fellow as a rule and very much of a human 
being. 


He will not be brow-beaten, cudgeled or forced 


into doing something he does not want to do and re- 
sents the attitude many advertisers have toward him. 


He will do a great deal toward pushing a good 
proposition—if it is properly presented. 


First, you must have a good proposition; 
second, you must know the dealer’s attitude towards 


it; and third, you must know how to get him to help you. The 
first item is up to you. On the second and third items we 


believe we can help you. (continued on opposite page) 
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-and how to get it! 


¢ Av an example— 
For a well-known Association of Furnace 


Manufacturers we secured over ten thousand news- 
paper advertisements over dealers’ names and paid for by them. 
This in three months’ time. 


For a large stove concern spending $35,000 


per annum, we secured $147,000 of free newspaper 
advertising by the dealer, nearly 1,000 good window displays 
and a large distribution of printed matter in one years’ time. 


For another concern spending $30,000, we 
secured $46,000 of free advertising by the dealer, hund- 


reds of good window displays and a large distribution, to good 
prospects, of printed advertising. 


Wecan point to many other equally important 


instances of successful dealer co-operation in connec- 
tion with national and local advertising campaigns which we are 
conducting. These cover food products, furniture, hardware, 
farm machinery, automobile accessories, clothing, etc., etc. 


We believe these accomplishments justify the 


word “Merchandising” on our letterhead and our 
claim of Complete Service—which includes all items necessary 
to the proper conducting of a general advertising campaign. : 


We will be glad to discuss your dealer | 


problems with you—and without obligation or upon ‘ 
request will mail you a copy of a unique booklet “‘ Merchandising 
Through the Middleman.” 


HENRI, HURST & MCDONALD 
Merchandising -eAdvertisin g 


Peoples Gas Chicago 
Building Illinois 


formerly YOUNG, HENRI @® HURST 
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The “SHOP EARLY” Season for Schools 
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A Word to the Wise— 
“SHOP EARLY” 
for immediate delivery 


CHOOL superintendents and school board 
members realize that prices on school sup- 
plies and equipment are advancing from 20% 

to 30%. 


The *‘Shop Early”’ season is during June and 
July, and equipment will be purchased at this 
time for the entire school year. 


Let us tell you more about the vital import- 
ance of our ‘‘Shop Early’’ campaign for 1916. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2004 Montgomery Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Forms for the June issue of the AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL close May 15th. 
































Selling a Million Dollars’ Worth of 
Second-hand Goods 


Bradley, the Subway Contractor, Using a Series of Spreads—New 
Developments in Disposing ,of Second-hand Av.o.uoviles 


OMETHING new is always 

happening in the merchandis- 
ing of second-hand articles. ‘Lhis 
is a vast field of selling in itselt. 
Constructive campaigns are fre- 
quently conducted. The standards 
of the business are constantly be- 
ing raised, and the manufacturer 
who is selling new goods can well 
afford to learn a lesson from the 
methods that are applied in the 
marketing of used products. 

For example, there is the cam- 
paign of the Bradley Contracting 
Company, of New York City. If 
anyone ever had a selling prob- 
lem that is out of the beaten 
tracks this firm is it. 

William Bradley is the man who 
built a large portion of the New 
York subways. Having completed 
contracts to the value of 
$44,000,000 for the city and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, he found 
himself with a million dollars’ 
worth of used equipment on hand. 
This had been bought especially 
for these contracts and, since there 
was no further use for it, the 
business-like thing to do was to 
sell it. 

But how? 

Getting rid of all this machinery 
would be a formidable task, even 
to the concern that had a full- 
fledged organization for just such 
a purpose. To the firm who must 
dispose of this materiai as a sort 
of a side line to its regular activi- 
ties and who was not organized 
to handle this special work, the 
task appeared to be anything but 
easy. Many big deals have been 
pulled off in the second-hand-ma- 
chinery field, but the deal which 
the Bradley Contracting Company 
had to swing was among the big- 
gest of them. In putting it over 
a new standard of merchandising 
efficiency in the second-hand field 
has been established. 

Mr. Bradley decided that, since 
advertising influenced him in pur- 


chasing the equipment, it was log: 


ical to suppose that advertising 
would resell it. However, it was 
soon seen that an ordinary selling 
campaign would not do. Some- 
thing big, broad and compelling 
was necessary. Second-hand ma- 
chinery is advertised rather exten- 
sively in class publications, but 
there is nothing exceptional about 
the copy. The space is usually 
small—often only a few inches— 
and is frequently condensed into 
the classified columns. Advertis- 
ing of this kind, while sufficient 
in most cases, would be very in- 
adequate when it came to selling 
a million dollars’ worth of con- 
tractor’s equipment. The Bradley 
company finally determined to con- 
centrate the appeal of its adver- 
tising on the class of men who 
would be most likely to need ma- 
terial such as it had for sale. A 
series of double-page-spread ad- 
vertisements, to be run in a well- 
known engineering weekly, were 
written. 


THE WORKING OF THE CAMPAIGN 


This programme was planned 
and elaborated just as any big cam- 
paign is laid out for the market- 
ing of a new product. A neatly 
printed tabulated price-list of the 
enormous stock was prepared. The 
first spread was the opening-gun 
type of advertising, in which the 
proposition was placed before the 
reader in a general way. The main 
purpose of the subsequent adver- 
tising has been to get the person 
who is interested to send for the 


‘ price-list. Stress is put on the fact 


that everyone in the contracting 
business should have the list. Em- 
phasis is placed on the size and 
the variety of the stock and that 
there is something in it for every- 
body who at one time or another 
has to buy similar equipment. 

An idea of how this is done 
can be gained from the following 
quotation, taken from one of the 
advertisements : 
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“Whether you are a big con- 
tractor or a small one—whether 
you want to spend ten dollars or 
ten thousand—there are items in 
this price-list which fit your pock- 
etbook and appeal directly to your 
requirements. 


“Even if you don’t know just , 


what you want, and have nothing 
definite in mind, send for the 
price-list, anyway, and look over 
the items; the stock is so enor- 
mous that merely glancing over 
the items will likely suggest some- 
thing you can use at a price so 
attractive that you cannot afford 
to miss the opportunity. 


pocket and make you want to own 
the equipment without delay.” 
Much of the copy has a strong 
mail-order flavor. Some of the 
equipment is listed and described 
in the. advertisements. This is 
done not so much to bring orders 
through the mails as to give the 
reader a taste of the catalogue 
and to whet his appetite to the 
extent that he will send for the 
real thing. But, then, too, the 
copy does bring mail-orders. In 
one of the spreads a photograph 
of two pages of the price-list was 
shown. Readers evidently took 
the trouble of deciphering the mi- 





“} Have One Million Dollars’ Worth of 
Contractors’ Equipment to 
od Says William Bradley, 








And that means you “whether yor 
a big one 











ONE OF THE SPREADS IN A TECHNICAL PAPER THAT BROUGHT RESULTS 


“Remember—this stock which 
we .are selling does not consist 
merely of a few pieces of equip- 
ment; it is crowded with items 
representing almost every conceiv- 
able sort of contracting equipment, 
from thirty-ton Davenport loco- 
motives down to crowbars and 
steel rivets. 

“This is why the list is so valu- 
able for you to get. This is why 
you will be so interested in it. 
You can read through it, with 
nothing definite in mind, and be- 
fore you are half through you'll 
likely come across a score of good 
suggestions, every one pficed at a 
figure that will put money in your 


croscopic type that appeared in the 
picture, because checks were sent 
in for many of the articles listed 
there. A large, roomy, signature- 
inviting coupon is run in most of 
the “ads.” William Bradley’s pic- 
ture is played up in some of the 
advertisements. His picture ap- 
pears, and part of the copy is 
written in the first person. An 
extensive set of photographs of 
the equipment, both as it appeared 
in action and as it now looks in 
storage, were taken, and are used 
effectively in the advertising. 
These double-page spreads have 
now been running for several 
weeks and have already sold a 
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Worcester Advertisement No. 2 


United States Post Office Reports 
By Worcester Publishers 


Verify the audit completed for 


Worcester newspapers by the 
A.B.C. up to September 30, 1915. 


The Evening Gazette has now the largest 
circulation—Net Cash Paid and Gross—of 
any Worcester daily. 

In swom statements to U. S. Post 


Office Department for Apnil, 1916, 
The Evening Gazette shows its 
daily average circulation for six 
months to have been 31,009 copies 
gross daily and 27,157 net. cash 
paid for the same period. 


The second newspaper stated its gross circulation 
as 30,041 daily INCLUDING SUNDAY, with 
26,791 net cash paid daily INCLUDING SUN- 
DAY for the same period—while 


The third newspaper stated its average gross circulation 
as 11,333 for the six months’ period, with 10,724 net paid. 


The largest circulation and the lowest rate per 
thousand give advertisers the greatest results for 
the least money in 


WORCESTER’S BEST NEWSPAPER 


The Evening Gazette 
Over 30,000 Daily 


N. B.—In the next issue of Printers’ Ink will appear another statement concerning 
Worcester and its best newspaper. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representatives, Boston, New York, Chicago | 
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ot of the equipment. Many of 
he articles are sold out entirely. 
The price-list is provided with 
jarge margins, so that revisions 
can be made as may be necessary. 
Coupons are coming in generously. 
Every mail brings orders, accom- 
panied by check. Telegraphic or- 
ders are frequent. It is probable 
that the advertising will be con- 
tinued until the bulk of the equip- 
ment has been disposed of, but, of 
course, in a proposition of this 
kind no permanent selling policies 
can be established. They have to 
be changed to suit developments 
and discontinued entirely as soon 
as the supply of material runs out. 
But even if the campaign were 
conducted for a year on its pres- 
ent basis, the sale of one of the 
larger pieces of machinery would 
about pay the cost of all the ad- 
vertising and sales work. 

The person interested in second- 
hand merchandising should keep 
his eye on the automobile business. 
More developments take place in 
the marketing of used cars than 
in other lines where this kind of 
selling is necessary. 

According to Automobile 
Topics, the New York branches 
of the Locomobile Company and 
the Studebaker Corporation re- 
cently conducted strikingly orig- 
inal sales on their stocks of used 
cars. In both cases the entire 
new-car salesrooms and all of the 
new-car salesmen were given to 
the display and selling of old au- 
tomobiles for one whole week. 
The Locomobile Company aban- 
doned the term “used car” and has 
substituted “exchange car.” The 
traded-in machine is thoroughly 
overhauled, refinished, and when 
it is offered for resale the com- 
pany’s new-car guarantee goes 
with it. On Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday of the week preceding 
the sale prospects were invited to 
inspect the automobiles that were 
to be placed in the new-car_dis- 
play-rooms during the sale. Invi- 
tations were mailed out Wednes- 
day evening to all those who might 
be interested in an exchange car. 
No new cars were in sight dur- 
ing the sale. The whole force was 
kept busy selling the old ma- 
chines. Practically all of the 
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higher-priced cars were sold the 
first two days of the sale. As 
the week progressed the stock be- 
came so low that cars had to be 
sent in from other branches, 

About the same plan was used 
by the Studebaker Corporation. It 
was called “Opportunity Sale of 
Used Cars.” Prospects were 
treated just as though they, were 
buying a new car, and thus was 
made a very subtle appeal to that 
queer vanity kink in human na- 
ture. The sale was advertised in 
the weekly and Sunday papers. 
Three letters were sent out 
to prospects telling about the 
plan. 

“The first letter’—to quote from 
Automobile Topics—“emphasized 
the fact that seventy-five per cent 
of the cars offered were 1915 
models; that there was a wide 
choice of makes, and that all were 
in first-class condition. The sec- 
ond letter was a rather more ur- 
gent invitation to come in and in- 
spect the cars and look at the tags. 
‘Lots of cars here yet,’ said the 
letter, ‘almost all of them famous 
models—three-fourths of them 
1915 models—all of them in ex- 
cellent shape—and every one of 
them tagged with a price that will 
make you buy.’ The burden of the 
third letter was that the sale was 
a big success—‘Closes to-morrow, 
though—and so there’s only one 
more day for you to get in and 
look them over, and our advice 
is to come in early.’ 

“The first letter went out a day 
or two.before the opening date of 
the sale, and with it was enclosed 
a list of cars with prices and 
specifications. ° The other letters 
were mailed while the sale was 
in progress. The attendance was 
excellent, though part of the time 
the weather was decidedly un- 
favorable, and its effect on sales 
was quite perceptible. This was 
offset, however, to a very consid- 
erable extent by the persistence 
with which the attendance kept up 
after the week of sales closed and 
the used cars were removed to 
their regular department, and it 
is expected that the impetus of 
the work done during the cam- 
paign will be felt for a consider- 
able time.” t 














DESPITE the acknowledged 
tremendous increase in busi- 
ness enjoyed by the American 
newspapers in the first three 
months of this year, the keynote 
sounded at the thirtieth annual 
convention of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association last 
week was the necessity of rigid 
economy, if the papers are to ben- 
efit actually from this flood of 
prosperity. The convention, which 
started Wednesday morning, April 
26, and terminated on the after- 
noon of Friday, the 28th, with the 
election of officers and directors, 
was one of the largest in the his- 
tory of the association, 314 mem- 
bers having signed the registry 
book. 

Among other topics discussed, 
besides the matter of the in- 
creased costs of news-print, inks, 
and metals, were flat rates, meth- 
ods of effecting economies, the es- 
tablishment of a reserve fund for 
dealing with labor troubles of in- 
dividual members, and the ques- 
tion of the advisability of publish- 
ers donating their space free for 
the advertising campaign in favor 
of preparedness launched recently 
by the A. A. C. of W. 

The situation that faces the pub- 
lishers, as brought out in the dis- 
cussions, is as follows. The war, 
with the consequent famine of 
commercial bottoms, almost auto- 
matically shut off the supply of 
wrapping paper and antique stocks 
which formerly were imported 
from Norway and Sweden to the 
tune of 300,000 tons yearly. Asa 
consequence, American manufac- 
turers have been turning to the 
manufacture of these materials, in 
which there is said to be a larger 
profit, and as a result it is prov- 
ing practically impossible for the 
manufacturers to keep pace with 
the suddenly increased demands 
for news-print coincident with 
the tremendous increase in adver- 


tising and the flood of news. Fif- - 


r Publishers Plan Econ- 


ies of Production 


eforms Will Affect Advertisers—Other Features of the 
A. N. P. A. Convention 


teen per cent more news-print is 
now being used, it is said, than 
in the same period last year. As 
a consequence, the normal reserve 
stocks that the jobbers and manu- 
facturers usually carry to meet 
temporary increases in demands 
are being drawn upon to an alarm- 
ing degree, the expected and usual 
falling off in demand which gen- 
erally follows after March, the 
year’s apex, not having material- 
ized. Publishers on long-time 
contracts have as yet little to fear, 
but publishers caught short are 
being hard hit, if they cannot ar- 
range with their source of supply 
for a renewal of their contracts. 
One of the large New York dai- 
lies is said so to have been caught 
and to be now paying 334 cents a 
pound. Other publishers have 
been even harder hit. While it is 
expected that with the coming of 
summer the demand will naturally 
slacken off, nevertheless the con- 
sensus of the discussion advised 
a more rigid economy in the use 
of paper on the part of all the pub- 
lishers, so that the summer months 
will allow the reserves to recuper- 
ate. Nor were all present so san- 
guine that summer will ease off 
the situation, and many are appre- 
hensive of further increases in 
cost, ranging from fifteen to thirty 
per cent. 


HOW PAPER SUPPLY MAY BE 
CONSERVED 


Naturally the subject of in- 
creased circulations, under the cir- 
cumstances, came up for little or 
no discussion, whereas how to cut 
down the size of the paper and 
eliminate waste were questions of 
vital interest. Many advocated 
cutting out returns on circulation 
and some are already doing so. 
Newspaper readers for some time 
to come may expect a sudden 
terndency to conservatism in the 
matter of scare headlines, for 

(Continued on page 67) 
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‘We can give you poster effects with 
our new four-color process, on the back 
page of the Magazine Supplement of 
the six Hearst Sunday Newspapers, 
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sit up and take notice. 
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2,019,558. 
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“The Sign of the Best Commercial Films” 


We Center 100 Per Cent 
Attention On Your Product 


—by making for you a film especially adapted 
to your business. 











We have no “Stock” ideas. We analyze your 
proposition and submit something entirely 
original—interesting—suited to your line. 


No other form of advertising can get and hold your 
prospects’ undivided attention as do motion 
pictures. People are there to watch the screen. 
There is nothing to distract them. 


Let us show you letters from the Illinois Central 
Railroad, Kansas City Commercial Club, Dunlop 
Tire and Rubber Co., and other pleased patrons 
of our service—who have got results. And let us 
offer you our suggestions. This does not imply 
any obligation on your part whatever. Write us. 


Imperial Film Manufacturing Co. 
Offices: 547-549 Peoples Gas Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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iny of the publishers advocated 
cecreasing the size of the news 
eads,-as being too wasteful of 
ace when taken in the whole. 
\loreover, many recommended 
also that more strict attention be 
paid to the editing of the news 
lumns—that stories be pared to 
the proverbial bone, as another 
means of saving space and of cut- 
ing down the size of the paper. 
In this connection, Charles H. 
Taylor, Jr., of the Boston Globe, 
who presided during the topical 
liscussions, told how one night 
ecently just before a holiday in 
ris town, word was issued to cut 
jown his paper from twenty-four 
ages as planned to twenty-two 
pages. He took it up with the 
managing and the night city edi- 
tors. They presented him with a 
prospectus of the news on hand 
that they proposed to run, and 
then these galleys were gone over 
carefully and pared so as to elimi- 
nate four pages of news matter. 
It was estimated that, at the rate 


of 60 pages to the pound, on an 


edition of 300,000 copies, this 
would be a saving of 600,000 
pages; 10,000 pounds, or five tons 
of paper. With paper at $45 a 
ton, this represents a saving for 
one day of $225. 

S. G. McClure; publisher of the 
Youngstown Telegram, said that 
he has been so boiling down the 
news in his paper as to enable 
him to print two less pages of 
news. Not only has this proved 
a great economy, but in his opin- 
ion it has resulted. in a better pa- 
per from an editorial viewpoint. 
Others admitted that there has 
hitherto been a certain amount 
of carelessness from the editorial 
end in the handling of news, and 
that more efficient editing would 
not only handle all the news nec- 
essary, but also result in a more 
eadable paper. 

One of the publishers of a news- 
paper in an Eastern town of about 
75,000 population who attended 
he convention said that he and 
the other publishers in his town 
re considering raising the price 
f the paper from one to two 
ents. Néws-print. in this town 
has gone up five dollars a ton, and 
as he uses about four tons a day, 


this means a yearly increase in 
cost of about $7,000. As the aver- 
age profit for a well-conducted 
newspaper of this size in a town 
such as his runs from between 
$25,000 to $50,000 yearly, accord- 
ing to another publisher present, 
this curtailment in profits due to 
the paper bills alone seems serious 
enough to warrant an increase in 
the price of the paper to the read- 
ing public, 


OTHER SUGGESTED ECONOMIES 
Another subject discussed was 


the matter of extending the page 


size from seven columns to eight. 
A number of papers have already 
done this. In making this change 
it has either been necessary to cut 
the width of the columns from 
thirteen ems to twelve and one- 
half ems, or if the width was left 
the same, to cut down the margins. 
This latter course has been fol- 
lowed by Publisher MacLennan, of 
the Topeka State Journal. Where 
papers have found it necessary to 
cut the width by a half em, there 
arose the question of what the ad- 
vertiser would say to the slight 
reduction in the size of the space 
for which he pays the same rate 
as for the former column width. 
A few such complaints were cited 
by publishers, who said that they 
were instigated by competitors, 
but were soon adjusted satisfac- 
torily. 

Other economies predicted will 
be a lessening in the use of fea- 
ture and syndicate material, and 
of colors. Mr. MacLennan said 
that he has discontinued the use 
of colors, because recently when 
his contract with an ink manufac- 
turer expired, he wanted to raise 
the former price of twenty-two 
cents a pound for blue ink to thir- 
ty-two cents a pound. 

Another matter for discussion 
was the so-called flat rate. The 
report of the Committee on News- 
papers of the New York Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agents, which 
has been published previously in 
Printers’ Inx, and approved by 
the other agents’ associations of 
the country, was presented to the 
assembled publishers. Beyond a 
general discussion of the subject, 
no action was taken. Some of the 
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publishers gave their experiences 
with the flat rate, but the discus- 
sion revealed a diversity of opin- 
ion as to what constitutes a flat 
rate. One man, who said that he 
has it in force, on cross-examina- 
tion admitted that while his page 
rates are technically “flat,” he has 
special rates for the different 
pages of his paper. Similar con- 
fusion seemed to exist in the 
minds of others, some differentiat- 
ing between a flat rate for foreign 
advertisers, as against special rates 
allowed to local advertisers. 

The advertising agents’ 
mittee announced that recognition 
has been granted to these agen- 
cies: Bell-Nugent, Boston; Bur- 
net-Kuhn Advertising Company, 
Chicago; Dooley-Brennan Com- 
pany, Inc., Chicago; Vanderhoof, 
Condict & Eckstrom, Inc., Chi- 
cago. 

PATRIOTISM AND FREE SPACE 


The third important subject for 
discussion was the matter of the 
donating their space 
without charge to the United 
States Government for the “mil- 
lion-dollar’ campaign to advertise 
preparedness set on foot by cer- 
tain members of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. 
According to the unofficial reports 
of those who attended the discus- 
sion of this question on the after- 
noon of the second day, the gen- 
eral consensus of feeling was that 
it was an unbusinesslike policy. 
Nevertheless, there were some 
who admitted that in the present 
crisis they were at a loss just 
which way to decide the question, 
hesitating to commit themselves 
as against it for fear of seeming 
to be unpatriotic. 

Emil M. Scholz, publisher of the 
New York Evening Post, was the 
leader of the opposition to the 
plan, and in presenting a resolu- 
tion condemning it. he said that 
he appreciated that he represented 
a paper of pacifist tendencies, but 
that he was offering the resolu- 
tions on the broader principle of 
good business policy in newspaper 
administration without regard to 
the editorial stand of his paper. 
He said that it is ridiculous for 
men who have spent years of their 
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lives in building the value of thei: 
commodity — white space — to 
cheapen it by offering it for noth- 
ing, even for patriotic motives, H« 
said that it was significant tha: 
nowhere was business and publi: 
feeling 80 demoralized at the out 
set of the war as in England, and 
yet the English Government ha: 
seen its way to paying the Englis|: 
press for advertising space usec 
in various campaigns for recruits 
etc. 

Following Mr. Scholz’s addres: 
offering resolutions condemna- 
tory of the practice of donating 
space free of charge, Lafe Young, 
Jr., made a speech in which th 
Stars and Stripes snapped bravel) 
from his lips. Mr. Young spok 
of the patriotic duty of the Ameri- 
can press to the American public, 
and earned tremendous applause 
from his auditors. In the face of 
this situation, Mr. Scholz with- 
drew his resolutions. 

Despite the _ blood-stirrings 
aroused by Mr. Young’s speech, 
the general feeling of the publish- 
ers sounded on the subject was 
that the newspapers are doing 
their share in publishing columns 
and columns of news and editorial 
matter bearing on preparedness, 
and that the display advertising 
should be paid for. Especially 
was this true of the publishers 
who have reputations as being 
good business men first, rather 
than politicians and popular-favor 
curriers. 

Not all of the time of the pub- 
lishers, however, was taken up 
by meetings and discussions. Fol- 
lowing the opening session the 
Bureau of Advertising gave a 
luncheon to 250 guests. Speeches 
were made by J. F. Mackay, of the 
Toronto Globe, chairman of the 
Bureau; W. L. Garey, president 
of the Royal Baking Powder 
Company; John H. Patterson, 
president of the National Cash 
Register Company; William H. 
Field, of the Chicago Tribune: 
Louis Wiley, of the New York 
Times, and G. Edward Buxton, 
of the Providence Journal. 

Mr. Garey paid special attention 
to the subject of publishers offer- 
ing new foreign advertisers in 
their columns their co-operation 
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This page in Printers’ Ink was 
engaged with the intention of run- 
ning a piece of copy, the illustration 
for which was not completed in 
time. 


LIFE’S word is as good as its 
bond. This is an old-fashioned 
saying, but withal, you will find 
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publication. (Some readers even 
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Pass This Corner Every Day 


Over 7,300 vehicles pass the same spot in the same time. It is locally called 
“The Hub,” because it is the business and transportation center of Bronx County, 
whose population at present is 643,000, and which is growing faster than any other 
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Thousands Read No Other Paper 
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in enlisting the dealers, suggesting 
that the publishers be a little bit 
cilary and careful to see whether 
they may not be stepping on the 
tues Of long-established manufac- 
turers who have been using their 
columns for years. 

Mr. Buxton said that newspa- 
pers should give more attention to 
the details of their business with 
an eye to aiding national adver- 
tisers, and that in this connection 
efforts should be made to simplify 
the matter of rates and contracts. 

“Whatever may be our in- 
dividual opinion on the subject of 
more merchandising co-operation 
between the publishers and adver- 
tisers,” he said, “there can be no 
denial of the statement that our 
most imperative consideration is 
first to establish co-operation be- 
tween ourselves concerning the 
elementary details of our business 
—and a co-operation that goes 
deeper than good intentions, fair 
promises and an annual love feast. 


WHEREIN SERVICE MIGHT BE 
IMPROVED 


“The fact that newspapers car- 
ried fifty-five million dollars of 
general advertising last year is not 
because newspapers as a group 
made it easy for the national ad- 
vertiser to use our mediums in any 
collective fashion. We have no 
uniform rate card; we have more 


than fifty-seven varieties of ways . 


for computing our charges; we 
create an army of artificial clas- 
sifications and distinctions. Our 
solicitation is too often based on 
petty jealousies rather than on the 
merits of newspapers as a medium 
and our own community as a mar- 
ket place.” 

Wednesday afternoon, J. F. 
Mackay, chairman of the commit- 
tee in charge of the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising, presented his report, 
which follows in part. Member- 
ship in this Bureau is voluntary, 
294 publishers being listed. The 
report in part was as follows: 


To give point to the Bureau’s activ 
ities, your Committee wishes to draw 
your attention at the outset to the re- 
narkable development of general ad- 
vertising for newspapers that has taken 
place in the last half year. Figures 
compiled by the Bureau at the close 
of 1915 show an average increase of 
10 per cent. over 1914 in national ad- 
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vertisii carried by newspapers. In 
round res this increase represented 
about $5,000,000, bringing the total 
amount of general advertising carried 
by newspapers in the year referred to 
up to about $55,000,000. 

The general newspaper advertises 
record for the first three months o 
1916 is even more remarkable. Figures 
compiled by the Bureau and furnished 
by publishers in every State. in the 

nion and every Province of Canada 
show an average increase in general 
advertising for that period over . the 
corresponding period of 1915 of 35 per 
cent. 

Conpering these returns with the 
figures of former years, it is evident 
that a new high record has been estab- 
lished for the months of January, Feb- 
ruary and March. Widespread inquiry 
among publishers brings back the unani- 
mous reply: “This has been our big- 


gest first quarter in any year.” 

In accordance with the plan estab- 
lished in 1914, the Bureau set aside the 
week of October 11-16, 1915, for. Inter- 
saticol Newspaper Window Display 


During this week, newspapers all over 
the United States and Canada, non- 
members as well as members of the 
Bureau, induced retail dealers in all 
lines to fill their windows with news- 
paper-advertised products as evidence of 
the dealer’s interest in newspaper-adver- 
tised goods. : 

Successful as the 1914 display move- 
ment was, the 1915 plan scored still 
higher. Four hundred and ninety-three 
(493) newspapers in three hundred and 
eighty-five (885) cities participated and 
made a striking demonstration of deal- 
er interest for the benefit of national 
advertisers. 

In some cities publishers united and 
carried out the demonstration as a 

dy. National advertisers and agen- 
cies co-operated to make the week a 
success, and it was evident on all sides 
that the movement has taken hold and 
has become recognized as of fundamen- 
tal value. 

Following International Newspaper 
Window Display Week, the Bureau re- 
ceived upwards of 1,000 photographs of 
typical window displays—it could have 
had several times as many for the ask- 
ing. Each display contained a sign bear- 
ing the information that the goods 
shown were newspaper-advertised prod- 
ucts and explaining the purpose of the 
movement. s 

The Bureau has consistently opposed 
forms of so-called co-operation sought 
by some advertisers and agencies, but 
deemed to be injurious to the newspa- 
per business. It has opposed all cfforts 
to make aoeamneets act as salesmen for 
manufacturers in stocking up the re- 
tailer, and it has repeatedly pointed 
out that a newspaper should do noth- 
ing for one advertiser in the way of 
co-operation that it could not consist- 
ently do for every one of its patrons. 
It has aeanenegee the idea of confining 
co-operative efforts to newspaper-adver- 
tised goods as a class. 

The officers of the Bureau have had 
many opportunities during the past year 
to observe the effectiveness of the Free 
Publicity Department’s campaign. In 
several specific instances projected raids 
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on the news columns have been stopped 
as a direct result of the work. 

Most advertising agencies with whom 
we discuss this matter take the ground 
that they are forced to seek free pub- 
licity for some of their clients because 
their competitors are able to obtain free 


space from the newspapers, and_be- 


cause many agencies make their ability 
to get free publicity part of their so- 
l:citation. 

In the interests of the business as a 
whole, your Committee urges strongly 
upon publishers a more careful censor- 
ship of their colunms, and to keep al- 
ways in mind the thought that the 
newspaper has for sale one commodity 
—advertising space. 

RATES AND RATE-CARDS 

Your Committee again urges upon 
publishers the wisdom of simplifying 
their_rate-cards and maintaining. un- 
qualifiedly their quoted rates. These 
conditions affect importantly the whole 
subject of advertising development. lf 
concerted action can be obtained on 
those subjects, by the publishers, the 
problem of developing more advertis- 
ing for newspapers will be simplified. 

During the year a large number of 
newspapers joined in the “clean-up 
movement,” eliminating from their col- 
umns certain forms of advertising which 
in their judgment was “undesirable.” 

Your Committee believes this ‘“‘clean- 
up movement” is one that must be 
reckoned with, and the experience of 
the Bureau shows that newspapers ex- 
ercising close censorship of their ad- 
vertising columns have been rewarded 
for the temporary sacrifice of revenue 
by the advent of other advertising ot 
undeniably good character. 


On Thursday evening took place 
the annual dinner of the Asso- 
ciation in the Astor Gallery of 
the Waldorf-Astoria. More than 
1,100 guests and members at- 
tended, and the speakers were 
Mayor Mitchel, of New York 
City; Governor Whitman, of New 
York; Wellington Koo, Chinese 
Ambassador to the United States, 
and a graduate of Columbia Uni- 
versity; Otto H. Kahn, Charles 
M. Schwab, Daniel Willard, presi- 
dent of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, and Newton D. Baker, 
the recently appointed Secretary 
of War. Patrick Francis Murphy, 
president of the Mark Cross Com- 
pany, outdid himself in his usual 
epigrammatic style as toastmaster. 

The final sessions were occupied 
with a discussion of the labor s'‘t-. 
uation, the matter of free publicity 
and press agents, the health of em- 
ployees, and the election of offi- 
cers. 

Plans were set on foot to get 
the publishers to subscribe to a 
general fund to be used for de- 
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fense purposes when labor trou- 
bles arise. Jt was remarked that 
while one of the Western loc:\! 
miners’ organizations has, alone, 
a defense fund of $1,000,000, aa 
organization of the size of th 
A. N. P. A. has no such fund:. 
Blank forms were distributed 1 
the attending members askin: 
them to subscribe a monthly sun, 
the amount to be determined ac- 
cording to the number of typx 
setting or casting machines eaci 
publisher uses. 

Chairman Henry N. Kellogg o/ 
the standing committee on labo , 
in his report on the relations of 
the publishers and the labor 
unions, said that four newspapers 
had been subject to strikes dur 
ing the year, but that all were 
settled satisfactorily, either by ar 
bitration or by employing effective 
means to “break” the strike. 

It was also reported by members 
in general that through the efforts 
of the association in keeping mem- 
bers posted through bulletins that 
the press-agent is falling into the 
discard and that free publicity 
is having a harder and harder 
time to “get across” in the news 
columns. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


Officers and directors for the 
coming year were elected as fol- 
lows: 

President, Hopewell L. Rogers, 
business manager of the Chicago 
Daily News; vice-president, Frank 
P. Glass, editor of the Birming- 
ham News; secretary, John Stew- 
art Bryan, of the Richmond News 
Leader; treasurer, E. P. Call, of 
the New York Journal of Com- 
merce. 

These men were elected: to the 
Board of Directors of the associa- 
tion: J. F. Mackay, of the Toronto 
Globe; C. H. Taylor, of the Bos- 
ton Globe; Harry Chandler, of 
the Los Angeles Times; H. L. 
Bridgman, of the Brooklyn Stand- 
ard-Union, and D. D. Moore, of 
the New Orleans Times-Picayune. 

The following hold over as 
members of the board: H. U. 
Brown, of the Indianapolis News; 
E. H. Baker, of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, and Jason Rogers, 
of the New York Globe. 
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One of the 
Large City 
- Stores 

of Nebraska 




















Nebraska presents a merchandising problem com- 
paratively simple. 


It is not particularly a city market, a small town 
market or a rural market. It is a blending of all 
three, all closely connected. 


The cheap labor element is small,' likewise the 
aristocracy, but the population—urban and rural— 
is of exceedingly high purchasing efficiency. 


The stores in the small towns sell very much the 
same merchandise as the stores in the large cities 
and their counters, together with the Jobbers’ order 
books, quickly reflect the influence of an advertising 
campaign. 


Your advertising will make good 
in Nebraska 


Interior of Store in 
Nebraska Town 
of 1500 


Annual Business 


$150,000 


(Ti advertisement is published under the auspices of the Nebraska Publishers’ 
Bureau, composed of the leading periodicals of the state.) 


Twentieth Century Farmer Omaha Bee Norfolk Daily News 
The Nebraska Farmer Omaha World-Herald Fremont Tribune 
Nebraska Farm Journal Nebraska State Journal ee Sue 
Deutsche Omaha Tribune Lincoln Daily Star westiage 2 City News 
The Hospodar (Omaha) Lincoln Daily News Nebraska City Press 
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J. MITCHEL THORSEN 


formerly Advertising Manager 


of the Metropolitan Magazine, 
has associated himself with and 


been elected Vice President of 


J. T. H. MITCHELL, INC. 
Chicago New York 






































Manufacturers Fighting Plan to Sell 
Autos on Instalments 


Rev, Cadillac and Buick Issue Strong Pronunciamentos Against Instal- 
ment Sales 


T HE various plans for selling 
automobiles on instalments, as 
recently described in PRINTERS’ 
Ink, are arousing the keenest in- 
terest among business men in 
every line. On one point there 
seems to be considerable misun- 
derstanding, namely, as regards 
the proposed methods to be used 
in financing the time - payment 
buyer. This is especially true of 
the plan of the Guaranty Securi- 
ties Corporation. Many seem to 
think that this company will sell 
any of the twenty-one cars men- 
tioned in its advertising. This is 
not so. The Guaranty Securities 


Corporation does not and_ has 
never intended to sell automobiles. 
As explained in Printers’ INK 


before, the service of this com- 
pany enables responsible dealers 
in certain automobiles to sell 
according to the Guaranty plan, 
whenever they wish to do so. In 
other words, the company merely 
agrees, under definitely specified 
con ditions, to finance the deferred- 
payment buyer. The plan is for 
the convenience of the dealer, and 
to be used only at his option. 
There is nothing obligatory about 
it. The distributor can start in 
using the plan when he so desires, 
and he can stop at any time. 

Much of the criticism that has 
been directed against the Guaranty 
plan has been due to a misconcep- 
tion of it. 


MANUFACTURERS GOING SLOW 


In the meantime the expected 
conference of the manufacturers, 
in which it was supposed that 
concerted steps would be taken to 
oppose certain developments in the 
growth of instalment selling of 
automobiles, has not taken place. 
It is said that there is so much 
indecision among some. of the 
makers as to whether or not sell- 
inz cars on time is a wise thing 
that it has been agreed to go 


slow on the question for the pres: 


ent. Of course, many individual 
automobile manufacturers have 
shown no hesitancy in expressing 
their disapproval of the growth of 
deferred-payment selling in the in- 
dustry. During the last two or 
three weeks, whenever a group 
of men in the business got to- 
gether, there usually has been a 
lively discussion on the subject. 
The opinion of E. Leroy Pelle- 
tier, well-known automobile ad- 
vertising man, who is now in 
charge of the publicity of the Reo 
car, is typical of the views of most 
manufacturers who object to sell- 
ing autos on credit. In talking 
to a representative of PRINTERS’ 
InK he said: 

“The strength of the automobile 
business has been its cash basis. 
The marvelous expansion of the 
industry; the immense volume of 
sales,, done on a comparatively 
small capital, and the healthy-con- 
dition of the business, are due pri- 
marily to the fact that all transac- 
tions have been strictly for cash. 
I believe that it is only a cash 
business that can be fundamen- 
tally sound. Instalment selling 
artificially stimulates an industry, 
from which there is bound to be 
an unpleasant reaction. In any 
business where the volume is done 
on long-time credits, there is too 
great a difference between manu- 
facturing cost and consumer cost. 
This cannot be avoided. It would 
be easy for the automobile busi- 
ness to get into a similar condi- 
tion. Cars not only have been 
getting better, but they have also 
been getting cheaper. Of course, 
large production, with the conse- 
quent improvement in manufac- 
turing methods, i is responsible for 
this, but it is likely that neither 
the increased production nor the 
improvement would have been 
possible were it not for the cash 
basis of the industry. 

* “T see no necessity for instal- 
ment selling in the automobile 
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field. With the exception of a 
very few manufacturers, the de- 
mand for cars is keeping pace very 
nicely with the supply. The man 
who hasn’t the money to pay for 
a machine has no right to own 
one, and it is not sound policy to 
encourage such a person to buy 
that which he cannot afford and 
does not need. Regardless of 
how much care may be taken in 
extending credit, most of those 
who succeed in getting a car on 
time will be in the improvident 
class. 

“I believe a considerable per- 
centage of the autos sold on in- 
stalments will have to be pulled 
back by the dealer. While he 
may be able to re-sell them for 
enough to cover his loss, this will 
tend to glut the used-car market. 
This would be particularly unfor- 
tunate, as the conditions in the 
second-hand automobile business 
have been growing steadily bet- 
ter. I should think that those in 
the motor-car field would learn a 


lesson from the farm-implement 


business. For some time the agri- 
cultural machinery people, who 
have been harassed nigh unto 
death with time-payment selling 
have been looking with envious 
eyes on the blissful no-credit con- 
ditions prevalent in the automo- 
bile business, and have been long- 
ing for the day when they can 
get their line on the same basis. 
Wouldn’t it be better for us in the 
motor-car industry to leave well 
enough alone and keep things so 
that the implement men can con- 
tinue to envy us? We don’t want 
them to pity us.” 


STATEMENT OF BUICK COMPANY’S 
POSITION 


The Buick Motor Company, the 
Cadillac Motor Car Company and 
other manufacturers have issued 
strong statements in opposition to 
any methods that encourage the 
sale of cars on a basis other than 
for cash. For example, R. H. 
Collins, general sales manager of 
the Buick Company, voiced him- 
self unmistakably on the subject, 
as can be seen from the following 
extract from his remarks: 

“There is a serious menace to 
the whole automobile industry and 
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a grave danger to the automobile 
dealer in too great a spread of the 
instalment-plan teature in buyii:; 
motor cars. I can see no neces 
sity for such a selling plan in the: 
times of prosperous business. 

“It is my opinion that no great 
er calamity can ultimately ove: 
take the automobile business, i: 
cluding the manufacturer, ti 
dealer and the individual buy 
than for the leading factories | 
aaopt a deferred-payment salvs 
plan, and I cannot believe that 
the leading manufacturers are 
really giving serious consideration 
to such a pian. 

“The instalment plan of buying 
is fundamentally wrong, regard- 
less of the ‘article involved. This 
is especially true as applied to 
automobiles. The automobile 
business was started on a cash 
basis. It is the only big business 
that has ever been operated on a 
cash principle, and in my judg- 
ment the cash basis is one of the 
biggest reasons why the automo- 
bile industry has grown so won- 
derfully fast. Cash sales have 
made possible the rapid building 
up of big reserves of capital. 
Plenty of liquid capital has made 
possible rapid expansion, improve- 
ments in manufacturing methods, 
and quantity production. Quantity 
production has made it possible 
for motor-car makers to market 
a constantly improved product at 
a constantly lowering price. 

“The automobile is one of the 
few things in every-day use which 
has not advanced rapidly in price 
in the last few years. And all 
these favorable conditions con- 
nected with the marketing of auto- 
mobiles can be traced, in very 
large measure, to the fact that 
automobiles have been sold for 
cash, 

“And now all this.is threatened 
by the introduction of the instal- 
ment plan of buying. The pres- 
ent scramble to force automobiles 
into the hands of everybody who 
has a few dollars—regardless o! 
the fact that the time part of the 
contract is likely to work a sever« 
hardship upon the purchaser and 
his family—is the worst’ thing that 
has happened in my entire busi- 
ness experience. If persisted 
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Manufacturer 


Merchandising, as - defined in our _ book, 
MODERN MERCHANDISING, “em- 
braces every marketing process involved in 
getting a commodity from the factory to the 
consumer.” 


Advertising is one of these marketing processes. 
It is a step in selling. But advertising can 
never be the complete marketing influence. 


Distribution to dealers, aid to dealers in un- 
loading stocks, the adjustment of selling 
organizations to harmonious work with adver- 
tising—all these are critical steps in a mer- 
chandising and advertising campaign. 


We therefore believe that manufacturers must 
be interested fundamentally in Merchandising 
if their sales-promotion expenditures are to be 
most profitable. 

That is why we are an Advertising plus 
Merchandising organization. That is why we 
view all campaigns from the selling or sales- 
manager’s viewpoint. 

We invite inquiry of manufacturers who 
desire particulars of our Advertising and 
Merchandising methods. To such concerns 
we will gladly mail our book “Modern 
Merchandising.” 

Scores of competent judges have voted this 


book the sanest, clearest discussion of the re- 
lation of advertising to selling yet published. 


Mallory, Mitchell & Faust 


Security Building 
CHICAGO 


“Advertising and Merchandising Counsel”’ 
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Appetite Appeal 
in copy 








For a good many years Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine has been in 
national publications with appetite 
appeal copy. That it’s been effec- 
tive is proved by the sales records. 


If advertising men don’t know what 
they’re missing when they miss the en- 
joyment of the many desserts, pud- 
dings and salads which Knox Gela- 
tine makes—well, it’s time they did 
know. 


If you look through the women’s 
publications you will see the Knox ads. 
Don’t look at them merely as adver- 
tising, but realize that the delicious 
dishes suggested in the copy are for 
your delectation. 





To get immediate action. Note your 
name and address in the margin (we will 
appreciate your grocer’s name, too), clip 
off and mail to us. We will send our 
New Recipe Book, illustrated in colors, 
that tells how to make all these good 
things. Will also send a pint sample 
package if you include a 2c stamp. 


CHAS. B. KNOX CO., Inc. 
100 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 
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I believe many purchasers will 
npose an obligation upon them- 
lves which they will find hard 

meet. é 
“T am well aware that automo- 
biles are now and have been for 
ome years sold on time under 
ertain restricted conditions. In 
many cases I believe such trans- 
actions come within welJ-accepted 
terms of sound business practice, 
specially where a dealer sells an 
automobile to a worthy customer, 
and where arrangements can be 
made to finance the loan at home. 
“But in this connection I desire 
to say just as emphatically as I 
can that if a man cannot afford to 
own an automobile he ought not 
to have one—until he can afford 
it. I mean that absolutely. _ 
because a man has a few dollars 
saved it would be unwise, in my 
opinion, for him to put up all 
his. savings as part payment for 
a car. Because he can make the 
initial deposit is no assurance that 
he can, without working a hard- 
ship upon himself and perhaps his 
family, get enough money together 
to meet notes for $800 or $1,000 
more—notes which for anything 
else but an automobile would look 
enormous to him, 

“Such sales are a detriment to 
the manufacturer, the dealer, and 
the purchaser. They are a detri- 
ment to the manufacturer because 
they introduce an artificial ele- 
ment into an industry that is basi- 
cally sound and healthy. They 
injure the dealer because there are 
strong possibilities that cars thus 
sold will come back to him as sec- 
ond-hand machines, thus forcing 
him to make other sales in order 
to get his money. The effect of 
this kind of business on the dealer 
is serious, and I do not believe 
those dealers who have gone into 


it, or who are thinking about go-. 


ing into it, realize the grave dan- 
cers ahead. Dealers should re- 
member that when these outside 
companies take over these notes, 
uch notes carry the dealer’s: en- 
dorsements. This creates a seri- 
ous situation for the dealer be- 
-ause it means that the more busi- 
ness of this kind the dealer does, 
the deeper:he is in debt. More- 
over, the dealer’s home credit may 
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be affected. Having his endorse- 
ment on a large amount of out- 
side paper, held by these outside 
concerns, is certain to lessen his 
ability to obtain legitimate credit 
at his local banks. And finally, 
this sort of business is a detriment 
to the purchaser of a motor car 
who starts out to pay for a car 
in this form. It puts a load on 
his shoulders which he may find 
himself unable to carry.” 


EDUCATIONAL COPY OF SELLING 
CORPORATION 


In the meantime, the companies 
organized to finance the time- 
payment buyer are going ahead 
with their plans and are making 
steady progress. They seem to be 
showing no disposition to antag- 
onize the manufacturers. Rather 
do they prefer to build up good 
will and prove, through educa- 
tional effort, that there is a real 
need in the automobile business 
for the kind of a service they 
have to offer. For example, the 
Guaranty Securities Corporation 
is in the newspapers with a form 
of advertising that is decidedly 
different from that previously 
used. No cars are mentioned. 
The details of the Guaranty plan 
are not given. The purpose of 
the copy seems to be entirely edu- 
cational. It aims to show that 
there is a demand for a uniform 
method of financing the responsi- 
ble buyer of automobiles on 
credit. Those interested are told 
to look for the emblem of the cor- 
poration on display in the place 
of business of the dealers who are 
using the plan. The emblem is 
shown prominently in the adver- 
tisement. Readers are asked to 
go to their local dealer to see the 
form of contract. The copy 
winds up with this conservative, 
confidence-winning statement: 

“The plan is operating success- 
fully, and its operation will be 
extended conservatively to meet 
the requirements of the public, 
recognized dealers, and co-operat- 
ing financial institutions. 

“Inquiry is invited from those 
who ‘lesire to purchase automo- 
biles, from responsible dealers, 
and from banks who desire fur- 
ther information.” 





The Powerful Competition Ameri- 
cans Will Have to Meet 


Can We Hold Cur Own Against the Cartels of Germany and the Rings 
of England? 


By Joseph E. Davies 


Chairman of Federal Trade Commission 


HE Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has been conducting an 
investigation of the degree of 
competition that exists in the for- 
eign market.. That is, we have 
tried to find in South America 
what competition American manu- 
facturers going down into that 
field would have to meet from 
European competition. Going into 
China, what competition do we 
meet? What do we meet in South 
Africa? What do we meet all 
over the world? 
We find a most interesting con- 
dition to exist. We find that there 
are six hundred cartels or syndi- 


cates in Germany that are combi- 
nations of many manufacturers, 
not only for domestic, but for ex- 
port trade. We find that there are 


rings in England of affiliated 
manufacturers, who are equipped 
in China to furnish everything 
from a locomotive to the financing 
of a province. They will build 
their . factories, they will import 
the foodstuffs to live on; they will 
buy the material when it is done 
and pay the cash. We find that 
there are combinations existing in 
foreign trade which our mant- 
facturers and exporters have to 
meet. One of the most interest- 
ing reports, I think, that will have 
been issued from the Government 
press for a long time will be this 
report on foreign trade, which we 
will shortly issue. 

We did something that has not 
been done heretofore. We availed 
ourselves of the commercial at- 
tachés of the industries of this 
country, and the consuls of the 
State Department, and we sent to 
all of them a questionnaire asking 
various questions, and the volume 
of interesting information that we 
got. from those splendid, well- 


Portion of Address before the Cleve- 
land Advertising Club. 
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equipped men in foreign fields 
serving our Government for from 
$1,200 a year up is perfectly as- 
tounding. For instance, you may 
have been surprised that Turkey 
should have sided in with Ger- 
many. It is not surprising when 
you read the report of the consul 
in Turkey to the Federal Trade 
Commission, and when you find 
the degree to which railroads and 
public utilities and other business 
there have been financed by Ger- 
man capital. In Constantinople a 
daily trade-paper has been simul- 
taneously published in German and 
in the Mohammedan language. 
This is only typical. If we are 
going to engage in foreign trade 
of the world, we are obliged to 
meet these conditions and these 
concerted activities. 


GREATER LEEWAY RIGHTFUL IN EX- 
PORT TRADE 


In the absence of injury to any 
American interest a greater degree 
of co-operation in export trade 
than is allowed in domestic. trade 
may be beneficial to the coun- 
try. If this is not now permitted 
by law, new legislation to that 
end, properly safeguarding the 
public interest, should be enacted. 

This position is in entire con- 
sonance with the public policv of 
this nation with reference to Gov- 
ernment’s relation to industry. 
Competitive conditions in foreign 
markets are assured by the inter- 
national conflict of interests. Op- 
portunity is afforded, through co- 
operative effort in this field. to 
those who otherwise, by reason of 
their limitation in size, would be 
denied such opportunity. 

The. objection which is urged 
with greatest force against co-op- 
eration for foreign business 1s 
that the combination effected for 
export trade may be used to op- 
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Ingersoll Had “~ Eniow Business 


W. H. Ingersoll, Marketing 
Manager of Robert H. Ingersoll 
& Brother, and responsible for 
the advertising and sale of five 
million watches last year, did not 
begin in his present position. 


He has risen to one of the big 
jobs of America, not only because 
he hasbeen a successful advertis- 
ing man, but because he realized 
that to meet the problems of a 
growing business, he must master 


the principles governing all 
branches of business. 

Mr. Ingersoll says of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute : 

“Y our Course and Service gives 

the first coherent presentation of 
the entire subject of business. It 
gives one a perspective and an 
appreciation of essentials, as well 
as much knowledge regarding 
right and wrong methodsof pro- 
cedure. It seems to me imprs- 
sible to over-estimate the value 
of the Course to business men 
who desire to make an earnest 
study of business principles.” 

The experience of successful 
business men like Ingersoll is 
made available to you through 


the Modern Business Course and 
Service of the Alexander Ham- 


ilton Institute. 

It is just these broad business prin- 
ciples and the application of them to 
individual cases that the Alexancer 
Hamilton Institute is teaching to more 
than 35,000 men-— sever. 1 hundred of 
whichare advertisingand egency men— 
in Americatoday. The Institute collects, 
cla sifies and transmits to you, through 
the Modern Business urse and 
Service, the best thought and practice 
in modern business. 

Both b siness and educational au- 
thority of the highest standing is rep- 
resented in the Advisory Council of 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 
This council includes Frank A. Van- 
derlip, President of the National City 
Bank; JudgeE. H. Gary, Cheirman of 
the U. S. Steel Corporation; John Hays 
Hammond, the famous engineer; 
Joseph French Johnson, De-n of the 

ew York University School of Com- 
merce, and Jeremiah W. Jenks, the 


statistician and economist. 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 
A careful reading of this 128 page 
book, “Forging Ahead in Business,” 
copy of which we will send you free, 
will repay you many times over. It 
will help measure what you know— 
what you don’t know, and what you 
should know—to make success sure. 
Simply send the coupon below for 
your copy. 


ALEXANDER —-, INSTITUTE 


216 Astor Place 


_New York City 
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The Questia 


“Yes,” said the advertising head and executive 
of a Company manufacturing a popular priced 
quality food product, “! am convinced that poster 
advertising is one medium which is needed in 
our proposed campaign and which will help us 
sell our product. But why should we place this 
business through the Ivan B. Nordhem Co.” 


Read Next Page 33 => 
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The Answer 


“Because,” said the Nordhem Co. representative, “our 
Company can do more for you than merely distribute 
your poster advertising orders. Our art department can 
assist you in the creation of ideas and the preparation 
of sketches. Our copy department, which specializes 
in poster copy, can co-operate with your own copy 
writers. Our statistical department can furnish valu- 
able information to guide your selection of territory. 
Our three division headquarters and numerous branch 
ofices offer special ‘on the spot’ service. Our whole 
organization, which is composed of able men schooled 
in the ways of successful marketing and selling with 
real merchandising experience in developing sales 
and extending distribution, stands ready to render a 
co-operative service which cannot help but contribute 
to the success of your campaign.” 


The statement of one of our representatives printed 
above tells only part of what “Nordhem service” offers 
before a poster advertising campaign begins. What 
“Nordhem service” can do and is doing after the cam- 
paign is launched is another big story. If you would like 
to hear it, write any of our division or branch offices. 


van B. Nordhem Co. 


POSTER ADVERTISING 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


W YORK DIVISION. CHICAGO DIVISION PITTSBURGH DIVISION 


Marbridge Bldg. McCormick Bldg. Bessemer Bldg. 3 
47 West 34th Street © 322S. Michigan Blvd. 6th St. & Duquesne Way 


BRANCHES: 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. - - 802 Chestnut Street 
- 1044 Marine National Bank Building 
- 3-15 Rockefeller Building 
- - Matra litan Life Building 
- - Fifth Floor » Merry Building 
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press competitors here at home 
and to exploit consumers in the 
home market. There is plainly a 
serious danger here, and it must 
be met frankly and guarded 
against effectually. But abuses of 
this kind and the possible abuse 
of an extension of a monopolistic 
condition into the foreign field to 
the disadvantage of the smaller 
manufacturer in such activity can 
be prevented, we believe, by Fed- 
eral regulation. Other nations 
having policies similar to ours 
have found it possible within the 
law, and it is equally possible for 
us. It is not consonant with the 
spirit of our people to fail to 
grasp a great opportunity because 
of possibilities of evil, which can 
be guarded against and prevented. 

I believe that it can be done. 
The whole problem that this revo- 
lution of the last eighteen months, 
this horrible war, has projected 
upon us—and I pray it may be the 
only problem—is the industrial 


question of whether democracy is 


equally efficient and capable ot 
equal efficiency with autocracy. 


THE METTLE OF OUR COMPETITORS 


While the significance of Ger- 
many’s efficiency may, perhaps, 
have been exaggerated, neverthe- 
less it is true that an industria! as 
well as a military organization has 
been quietly developed in Europe 
that has eclipsed anything of the 
kind that we have seen. Econo- 
mies have been induced in produc- 
tion; scientific methods effected in 
marketing and distribution; ex- 
ploitation through combinations of 
an international character have 
been developed and are the com- 
plement of a military machine that 
has commanded the admiration of 
the world. 

Within the months last past 
these facts have not been apparent 
to us alone. England, France and 
Italy have, under the pressure of 
overpowering necessity, endeav- 
ored to specialize industry for 
greater economy and effectiveness, 
and to a degree that it is difficult 
for us to understand. 

These influences’ will obtain 
after peace has come. To specu- 
late as to the future conditions 
following the war is idle. But 
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it is still greater folly to assume 
that in the long future these les- 
sons derived from these conditions 
will not be translated with mili- 
tary effectiveness and discipline in- 
to efficiencies and economies of 
production and distribution, when 
the energies pent up in the strug- 
gle shall be released for indus- 
trial endeavor. The reorganiza- 
tion of industry, when finally es- 
tablished in Europe, will, in all 
probability, be invested with a de- 
gree of efficiency that will com- 
mand the respect of all rivals in 
international competition in the 
markets of the world. The stim- 
ulus of necessity will speed these 
processes: with the resumption of 
peace; for international bills will 
have to be paid through reversing 
balances of trade, if that be pos- 
sible; people will have to be em- 
ployed, and every effort will be 
made by governments involved to 
sustain themselves from destruc- 
t:on. 

When these conditions will ob- 
tain in international industry it 
will require all of our vision and 
discipline, enterprise and conser- 
vatism, sagacity and daring to 
meet them. It will require that 
our industries shall be integrated 
and stabilized so that not only 
will the economies of sustained 
production be available, but it will 
require that’ the social well-being 
of the workers shall also be sus- 
tained upon a proper level, to the 
same end. It will require a large- 
minded intelligence and vision in 
the division of the fruits of in- 
dustry between capital and labor. 

Socialized autocracy did this be- 
fore this epochal war in a man- 
rer that challenged the admira- 
tion of the world. It is our task 
to demonstrate that representative 
democracy can be equally efficient 
and serviceable. For a monarchy 
this task is relatively simple; the 
task for democracy is far more 
difficult. For in democracy we 
cleave to certain essential, funda- 
mental principles as the covenant 
of our faith, whereas in autocracy 
there are no such principles that 
impede translation of theory into 
effect. It is the verv essence of 
our aspiration and the spirit of 
democracy that there shall be fair 
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THE PUBLISHER’S ADDRESSOGRAPH 
—pictured above—teeds wrappers froma roll, 
prints names and addresses upon them, also 
Corner Card, Postal Permit and Route Stamp 
and cuts to required size at the great speed of 
7,500 wrappers per hour. This machine also 
automatically separates address plates for ex- 
dired subscriptions from the “‘live” list during 
operation of addressing. 


Used in 300 Different Lines of Business 


Thousands of firms, large and small, in over 300 
different lines of business, consider thé Addresso- 
graph indispensable. here are 15 different 
models—some operated by hand, others by foot 
lever, others by electric motor. So, no matter how 
many names you write—few or many—there isan 
Addressographeto exactly fit your needs. 


The Addregsogfaph. Co. 


913 W. Van Buren Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Hill Publishing 
Company, : 
New York City. 


Life Publishing 
Company, 
New York City. 


Nat’! Geographic 
Magazine, 
Washington,D.C. 


The Vogue Co. 
New York City. 


American Poultry 
Advocate, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


National Tribune, 
W ashington,D.C. 


“SYSTEM” 
Magasine, 
Chicago, 


Unity Magazine, 
Kansas City, Mo, 


FACTORY 
Magazine, 
Chicago. 


Millinery Trade 
Publishing Co., 
New York City. 


Motor Age, 
Chicago. 


Frank A. Munsey 
Company, 
New York City. 


The Nautilus, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Phelps Publishing 
Company, 
Springfield, 
Mass. 

Review Publishing 
Company 3 
New York City. 

‘Morning Tele- 
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opportunity for all, not only in 
political rights, but in the exercise 
of industrial and commercial o- 
cations, 

But this does not mean that we 
should set our face against the 
advance of progress in industry. 
The economies of large-scale pro- 
duction to the extent that they 
exist, the advantages of integ:a- 
tion of industry, the sustaining 
force of stabilization in industry, 
the prevention of feast and {a- 
mine, the prevention of cut-throat 
competition, can all be encom- 
passed in a democratic state with- 
out yielding to monopoly in prin- 
ciple or in effect. The problem 
of democracy is to conserve the 
eficiencies of industry to the 
highest degree that is compatible 
with the fundamental conception 
of liberty and freedom in industry. 
The problem of government is not 
only not to thwart efficiencies, hut 
to stimulate them, to aid them, 
to develop them to the highest de- 
gree that is compatible with the 
general welfare. That is the prob- 
lem for democracy. That is the 
great challenge that comes in the 
history of civilization to this great 
Republic, with renewed insistence, 
out of this epochal war. 

It requires that we shall co- 
ordinate and marshal all of the 
best forces that are in our indus- 
trial, business and political life for 
its solution. The critical function 
is easy; the constructive function 
is hard. 

We seek to build up, and not 
to destroy. We desire to aid, and 
not to harass. 


Annual Dinner of Trade Press 


Association 

The annual dinner of the New York 
Trade Press Association will be held at 
the McAlpin Hotel, New York, May 
15. This will be ladies’ night and 2 
number of special features have been 
lanned that will be of interest to mem- 
bers of the association and their guests. 
Officers and members of the trade press 
associations throughout the country are 
invited. 


The case of Frey & Co.,: Baltimore 
jobbers, against the Welch Grape Juice 
Company, alleging violation of the anti- 
trust laws in refusing to sell its goods 
to. the jobbing house, has been retried, 
resulting in a verdict for the Welch 
Company. A previous trial resulted in 
a disagreement on the part of the jury. 
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How Two By-products Are Devel- 
oped and Exploited by Corn 
Products Refining Company 


Corn Sugar and Corn Oil 


By Paul Findlay 


\ HAT a wonderful evolution 

has occurred in the indus- 
try of utilizing the entire kernel 
oi Indian corn from the days of 
Thomas Kingsfard, of Oswego, 
but more especially from the in-+ 
vention of corn glucose in 1865! 
In March, 1865, glucose was first 
made from corn; there were ap- 
parently immediate millions in the 
idea and a company with $600,000 
was formed. Then the inventor— 
a German, naturally, seeing he was 
a chemist !—died—and carried to 
his grave some of the crucial se- 
crets. Stock on hand became solid 
after short storage, and, as nobody 
knew of any use for “grape sugar” 
at that time, the company “busted.” 
In 1877 the receiver of the Union 
Sugar Company sold the patents 
it controlled for $2.50! 

So, very recently, then, this pri- 
mary crop of our country was al- 
most unknown for its great pos- 
sibilities. It is native here. We 
had, and still employ, Indian 
names for some of the foods de- 
rived from it—samp, hominy, suc- 
cotash, Yet the crop is so vast 
that the fluctuation of a single cent 
per bushel makes a difference of 
some $26,000,000 in its value to 
American farmers! In 1909 the 
crop. was worth $1,615,000,000— 
enough to cancel the then-existing 
interest-bearing debt of the 
United States, or pay for the Pan- 
ama Canal and build fifty battle- 
ships. Products from the corn 
kernel now enter into “rubber 
shoes and daily bread, chewing- 
gum and dynamite, bonbons and 
battleships’—and there is no 
waste. 

The story combines romance and 
‘ficiency and covers the manufac- 
ure of upwards of one hundred 

mmodities, which~ have been 
ifted from the status of by-prod- 
uts into the dignity of major 


commodities. Let us consider only 
two of these items: corn sugar, the 
latest development of almost the 
earliest by-product, and corn oil, 
which came earlier than corn 
sugar, but which has just been 
developed to perfection. 


START OF GLUCOSE INDUSTRY 


Glucose was made first in Ger- 
many from potatoes, and a secon 
German chemist took up the work 
after the failure of Union Sugar 
with an improved process, and the 
Chicago Sugar Refining Company 
began with $1,500,000 in 1880, its 
aim being the manufacture of an- 
hydrous dextrose, or grape sugar, 
as it was called. Corn was cheap 
and cane sugar dear; so the 
scheme was to blend soft Louisi- 
ana cane sugar with this anhy- 
drous dextrose and sell the blend 
to confectioners, for whose pur- 
poses it was peculiarly adapted. 
The factory started in fine shape. 
The product was of highest —_— 
and was universally commended. 
Thousands of barrels were 
shipped, but after a few months 
the goods came back—the dextrose 
had absorbed the moisture from 
the sugar, and once again the stuff 
was completely solidified. Result: 
factory closed and the loss of an- 
other big chunk of money seemed 
imminent. 

But now came in the chemical 
engineer—a practical development 
of the theoretical chemist—and he 
turned the works into a glucose 
factory. Plenty of trouble was still 
before the company; but this was 
the: turning-point, and from that 
effort the ultimate result was the 
American industry of corn prod- 
ucts as we know it to-day. 

When we laymen get: into these 
technico-chemical matters we are 
more than slightly liable to get 


all balled up, so I must try to 
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tell the story in words of one 
syllable; therefore, here goes: 
Sugar is sugar—like “pigs is 
pigs’—with differences. All sugars 
are not equally sweet, the sac- 
charine content of some being 
much lower than others. As a 
sweetener, corn sugar has com- 
paratively little value; but, because 
it is an “invert” sugar, it is spe- 
cially adapted to aid fermentation. 
It provides a preferred “food” for 
the yeast plant to live on while 
developing in bread and other fer- 
ments, as the food is ready for im- 
mediate assimilation by the plant. 
Cane sugar, on the other hand, 
must be “converted” from what it 
is to the same chemical substance 
as corn sugar before the yeast can 
thrive on it. The yeast must do 
this converting as a preliminary. 
Hence the process of leavening is 
delayed and ‘more yeast is required 
for the work where cane sugar 
is used. Moreover, cane sugar 
is apt to be too sweet for use in 
plain bread, whereas corn sugar 
is so much more neutral that the 
resulting very mild sweetness 
merely enhances the desirable 
“nutty” flavor of the bread. 
Again, corn sugar produces a 
fine quality of “caramelization” in 
the crust of rapidly processed and 
speedily baked bread; so there is 
automatically produced the pleas- 
ingly attractive gloss, or “bloom,” 
for which all bakers aim. In the 
old days this gloss was got by 
applying very dilute sugar water 
with a brush to the crusts just 
as the bread was drawn from the 
oven—a method which would 
hardly pass muster in these days of 
germophobia, for the brush used 
in the old-style shops was seldom 
sterilized—oh, very seldom, indeed ! 


BAKERS PURCHASERS 


Thus the obvious market for the 
great bulk of corn sugar is among 
bakers, and the efforts of the Corn 
Products people have been devoted 
almost exclusively to this outlet. 
There is the feature of lower first 
cost; the corn sugar reaching ba- 
kers at from two cents to two and 
one-quarter cents under the aver- 
age price of granulated cane 
sugar, and from one cent to one 
and one-quarter cents under the 
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price of “C,” or yellow, caiie 
sugar. In passing, it may be szid 
that the relatively high water co .- 
tent of “C” as compared w:.h 
granulated cane sugar makes 1 ¢ 
intrinsic cost of the two cae 
sugars evén nearer together th.n 
the figures would tend to indica e 

There is the great saving .{ 
time, as well as the saving of yest 
already referred to. So both tie 
processing of the sponge and te 
dough and the baking ot the breud 
are greatly expedited by the use 
of corn sugar. 


MAKES HOME-MADE BREAD 


Finally, there is the ease with 
which bread approaching tlie 
character and quality of home- 
baked is produced. 

All of these purposes could |e 
equally subserved by the use of 
milk sugar, the chemical composi- 
tion whereof is very similar to 
corn sugar, but the cost of milk 
sugar is prohibitive. 

The distribution of corn sugar 
among bakers has been furthered 
by direct effort, demonstrations, 
trade-paper advertising, circulars 
and envelope-stuffers and cost- 
book-fillers for jobbers’ use. All 
goods are sold through wholesale 
grocers and bakers’ supply houses. 
This for the obvious reason that 
such jobbers can care for local 
trade more economically than 
Corn Products could do it direct- 
ly; also, this is the fixed policy 
of the company. There is the fur- 
ther consideration that the inter- 
ests of the “family”—starch, Karo, 
Mazola, etc—are thereby more 
completely subserved through re- 
taining the jobbers’ good will. 

Expert bakers have been em- 
ployed as demonstrators, as many 
as fifteen of them at times. These 
men travel about, visiting bake- 
shops and making practical dem- 
onstrations by going through the 
entire process of baking right ir 
the baker’s own premises. Thus 
the advantages of Argo Corn 
Sugar have been graphically 
brought home and bakers have 
been quite rapidly converted (or, 
is it “inverted,” maybe?) (!) to 
the preference for corn sugar. Th: 
smaller towns have been covere:: 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Fair Treatment Was Vainly 
Sought From American 
Fair Trade League 


NDER date of February 25, 1915, the American Fair Trade 
l League issued a circular to its membership signed by the 

Secretary, Edmond A. Whittier, in which they endeavored 
to line up all trade-marked proprietors and small dealers against 
the big department stores, mail-order houses and chain -steres, and 
their bias on the question of trading stamps and coupons is shown in 
this initial circular letter in which they state: 


“There seems to be no question that in practice if not 
in theory, trading stamps constitute a rebate, a special 
discount inconsistent with price uniformity.” 


\fter studying this Fair Trade circular, I, as President of The 
Sperry & Hutchinson Company and the Hamilton Corporation, 
wrote a letter, under date of March 2d, addressed to the President 
of the American Fair Trade League, Mr. C. H. Ingersoll, as follows: 


“I am for ‘fair trade’ and the fullest investigation by 
yourself or the members of your league as to our plan 
and methods, as requested, before you go out as a neu- 
tral organization with anything prejudicial to our in- 
terest.” 


On March 3, 1915, Mr. Ingersoll replied to that letter, in which 
he states: 


“T didn’t know that the American Fair Trade League 
had issued any circular letter.” 


And 

“Surely there is no reason why the League or its 
members, so far as I recall, should favor the Retail Dry 
Goods people who represent about the only organiza- 
tion opposed to our price maintenance position.” 


And 


“However, I am under no delusions as to everyone’s 
right to do business the way they please, and I do not 
believe that any evolution of law should be accepted to 
change this.” 


KR 
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Hearing nothing further I wrote a letter under date 
of June ist, addressed to Edmond A. Whittier, Sec- 
retary of the American Fair Trade League, as follows: 


“Some time ago I had called to my attention your circular letter of February 
25th, 1915, entitled ‘War on Manufacturers Coupons, etc.’ 


“On March 2d I wrote your President, Mr. C. H. Ingersoll, a personal letter to 
which I received his personal reply under date of March 8rd. 


“I have been informed that you will have an annual meeting of the Association 
tomorrow, June 2d, and among the topics to be considered is this question of ‘War 
on Coupons and Trading Stamps.’ 


“TI repeat what I said in my letter of March 2d to Mr. Ingersoll, a copy of which 
letter was sent to you, that I appreciate the value of the American Pair Trade 
League in a discussion of trade questions—it certainly ought to be non-partisan and 
conducted without prejudice. I also repeat I am greatly interested in knowing just 
what has prompted the American Fair Trade League to get into this contest and 
the reason I am especially interested is because as a matter of fact there is no 
reason why the League or its members, so far as I know, should favor the Retail 
Dry Goods people who represent about the only organized opposition to any price 
maintenance proposition that the Fair Trade League has ever taken and any action 
which your association would take in opposition to trading stamps and coupons 
would be in effect licking the hand of the organization which has attempted to smite 
the manufacturer. 


“I do not think I am under any delusion when I say that it seems to me that 
everyone’s right to do business the way they please has so far been held to be a 
fundamental principle of trade and that the most the Fair Trade League could 
possibly do would be to consider the various questions that are now a matter of 
trade confusion and work toward the simplification and elimination of some of them. 
To that end I am very glad to have the question of the business of the trading 
stamp and coupon as conducted by The Sperry & Hutchinson Company and the 
Hamilton Corporation reviewed by your members or a committee from your associa- 
tion. I am acquainted with a number of the members of your organization and 
believe that if you withhold any action in this matter until you have had an oppor- 
tunity of investigation that it will be the best way you can approach this subject, 
which is a very large one, without being charged with being prejudicial or unfair. 
My own investigation of the premium business has gone so far as to lead me to 
believe it is a subject so large and a business of such proportion that it should 
demand careful attention or study on your part if you are going to make any sug- 
gestion or start any reforms in this direction. 


“For the purpose of helping you to arrive at a fair decision I would like to have 
your association do the companies of which I am the president the honor of appoint- 
ing a committee from your members to visit us and investigate us as fully as you 
may desire as to the soundness of the principle in trade on which the trading 
stamp and coupon is based. 

“Will you bring this letter officially to the attention of the meeting of your associa- 
tion tomorrow and advise me whether or not they would care to make this investiga- 
tion or would like to have a representative from this company visit the meeting 
with a view of discussing this question with them?” 


Under date of June 4th, 1915, Mr. Whittier replied : 


“It will please you to know that under resolutions passed at the 
meeting a committee was authorized to investigate and given full 
power to declare the attitude of the American Fair Trade League on 
the questions involved. You will be promptly advised of all develop- 
ments and accorded full opportunity for the presentation of your side 
of the question.” 

Under date of June 7th, I wrote Mr. Whittier as follows: 


“Your letter of June 4th received. Thank you for writing me. I noticed from 
the press reports that a committee of your Fair Trade League headed by Dr, Lee 
Galloway, has been appointed to consider the coupon and trading stamp business. 


HMM 
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Wil you please advise me what lines of investigation you des’ 
that we may know what to prepare and present to your comm 
thinss that are not material. 


“\Vhat I would like to do would be to have a meetirig with yourself and Dr. 
Galloway with a view of having the most complete investigation of our business 
methods and the results of same that tg and your committee desire to make, To 
that end I thought I would suggest that it would be wise for your committee to 
spend some time—say a day with us. .We have a large private room where they 
can he at liberty to discuss these questions, as we have all the evidence here, in the 
way of papers, books, etc., that may be called in question which would be of con- 
siderable advantage to us. We will, however, be pad to meet them whenever they 
wish and at such time as is mutually convenient. To this end I shall hope to receive 
due notice from you.” 


On June 12th Mr. Whittier replied: 
“I thank you for your letter of June 7th. I hope to be able to write you definitely 


within a few days and give you the desired information.” 
On July 6th he wrote me again as follows: 


“It is my understanding that following the next meeting (July 13) it may give 
the committee, pleasure to accept your kind invitation of June 7th with a view to 
simplifying and expediting its work.” 


On July 7th I wrote Mr, Whittier as follows: 


“I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of July 6th and am pleased to 
note that the committee appointed at the annual meeting of the American Fair 
Trade aa to investigate the coupon and trading stamp will meet again on 
July 13th. P 


“I will be very glad to have you convey to the committee all the information con- 
tained in my letter to you of Tune 7th which I will allow to stand as written. 


“I do not know all of the members of your committee, but would like to have 
you send me the names of your committee together with some advice as to the 
lines of investigation you desire to pursue. If, however, this is not the course you 
desire to take 1 will be glad to have you meet with me and discuss the different 
‘phases of the premium business and then you will deal with us and our business 
as we are. 


“J am very anxious that this investigation shall be made by your committee in a 
spirit of absolute frankness and honesty. I welcome it because as a new officer of 
this company and as a person who believes in premiums I am desirous of avoiding 
so far as it may be done any of the mistakes many other forms of advertising have 
made. I certainly believe that out of such a conference as we can have with your 
committee and your committee with us we will arrive at some fair conclusion that 
will be mutually advantageous. To that end you can rest assured that we will 
co-operate fully with you and your committee and would like to have you visit us 
if | can urge you to do so before the 20th of August, at which time I am now 


planning to take a short vacation.” 
On July 15th Mr, Whittier replied: 

“Please be assured that the committee unanimously shares your anxiety that this 
investigation shall be made with the spirit of absolute frankness and_ honesty. 
Your attitude in the matter is exceedingly gratifying and I feel sure that 1 am 
expressing a unanimous inclination in stating again that the committee will gladly 
avail itself of the opportunity for information and knowledge of the intimate detail 
of your business which your recent letters have so kindly offered. I shall advise 
you again promptly following the meeting on Tuesday next, July 20th.” 


Excepting a letter to me from C. H. Ingersoll, President of the 
American Fair Trade League, under date of Decemb-r 16, 1915, 
denying their interest in any legislation affecting us, no further no- 
tice ever was received from them, but many of our merchants sent 
to us a list of questions evidently prepared and sent out ” the 
American’ Fair Trade League in November, 1915, under the head- 
ing of “Trading Stamps and Similar Devices”; these merchants re- 
quested us to inform them how to reply to these questions. We 
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prepared, for our own use, a duplicate blank containing exactly ‘he 
same questions and had 750 of them printed and mailed 212 of them 
to our managers only, who were being asked by our merchants to 
aid them in making reply to these questions; these blanks wire 
marked with the heading “Suggested Answers” and embodied ‘he 
views of our executive officers. 


Further, to aid in an impartial investigation, we had printed— \T 
OUR OWN EXPENSE—Dr. Galloway’s list of questions WIT H- 
OUT ANSWERS and submitted them to many merchants for their 
consideration. Perhaps we were wrong in assuming that the Amer- 
ican Fair Trade League wanted an impartial investigation of i 
Trading Stamp and Coupon question, but we did so assume, ve 
this was our only reason for having these blanks printed. 


All replies to Dr. Galloway’s questions which were received at 
the office of The Sperry & Hutchinson Company and the Hamilton 
Corporation were forwarded by us to the American Fair Trade 
League. The assumption of Dr. Galloway, that he has been da- 
aged in his reputation could not have arisen from this transaction, 
inasmuch as it was a matter entirely between ourselves and the 
American Fair Trade League. If, by any implication, Dr. Gallo- 
way could have been injured in his reputation as an economist, it 
could have happened only by a public announcement of these facts, 
and that Dr. Galloway has made himself or permitted the American 
Fair Trade League to make for him. 


The replies which we received, I forwarded to Dr. Galloway under 
date of February 11th, and again on February 17th, 1916, so that the 
committee could have the benefit thereof. Had there been anything 
other than honest co-operation intended, I certainly would not have 
sent batches of replies that came first into our hands, and had to 
pass through my office, to Dr. Galloway. The cause of Dr. Gallo- 
way’s suit against The Sperry & Hutchinson Company and myself 
may be found in the fact that I am president of the National Trade 
Association, as the published statement of the secretary of the 
American Fair Trade League now declares, and am consequently 
opposed to the passing of the bill for price maintenance which the 
American Fair Trade League is promoting and which I consider 
to be inimical to the interests of the consumer, the millions of 
trading stamp collectors and the merchants and manufacturers 
using profit-sharing methods. 


I shall maintain my original position of being ready to co-operate 
at any time with any organization that is seeking the facts concern- 
ing the use of our premium system. 


GEORGE B. CALDWELL, President 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Company 
The Hamilton Corporation 
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well as the larger centers, and 
work is going right on. Re- 
it sales are cared for by an ar- 
igement whereby the Karo sell- 
force devotes some of its time 

the sale of Argo Sugar as a 

‘t of side line. In the larger 
cities and closely populated dis- 
tricts specialty salesmen are also 
enployed. .The trade-papers in 
the bakery field are used. 

There is a regular monthly 
booklet service in two classes: One 
very simple, “written down” care- 
fully in very plain language for 
the small bakers, many of whom 
are men of little education, or 
foreigners just learning to stutter 
in English; the other couched in 
more learned terms, in greater de- 
tail of specification, for the bakers 
who enjoy high ratings and who 
are therefore apt to average a 
higher degree of intelligence. 

There are many other uses for 
corn sugar, most of which have 
“just growed.” These indicate 
that this industry is in its tod- 
dling infancy—as, in fact, is the 
case with the other by-products 
of Corn Products. For instance: 

Dupont has purchased about 
500,000 pounds during the past 
year, for what purpose is not ac- 
curately known. The supposition 
is that it goes into the manufac- 
ture of smokeless powder. 

A very large manufacturer of 
parchment paper uses considerable 
quantities, but keeps the use se- 
cret. 

Several makers of self-rising 
flours use corn sugar for its cara- 
melization—“gives that rich, lus- 
cious, brown tint to the cakes.” 

Brewers absorb 15,000,000 to 
20,000,000 pounds for a mysterious 
process called “kreuzening” (croyt- 
zening). It appears that hops and 
malt in combination tend to be- 
come sluggish and corn sugar en- 
livens the action. 

‘he makers of wines in Ohio 
ani Missouri use about 10,000,000 

unds annually for “ameliorat- 

’ their product. 
ut the most important use so 
fa: developed, that of improved 
br:ad-production, absorbs around 
30,100,000 pounds annually. 
Votal sales of 1915 increased 
se\enty-eight per cent over 1914, 


and this increase was mostly in 
the line promoted—bakers’ use. 

Up to about 1890 one of the 
most valuable parts of the kernel 
was allowed to go to waste: the 
germ, which yields the oil. There 
was no incentive to recover it for 
use as food, because the American 
people had’ been universally ad- 
dicted to the use of animal fats 
and no successful propaganda had 
been made to further the use of 
vegetable fats. So nobody seemed 
to want corn oil. It seemed in- 
evitable that such a fine oil as 
could be obtained from corn must 
eventually become a valuable ar- 
ticle of commerce, and it did, but 
many years of hard work were 
required to bring about the condi- 
tion. The old Chicago factory 
produced 15,000 pounds a day, and 
that went begging at forty. cents 
a gallon, yielding a gross revenue 
of $250 daily. To-day, at eighty- 
five cents the gallon, the Argo, 
which takes the place of the Chi- 
cago factory, receives $7,300 daily 
for corn oil. This is due not mere- 
ly to increase in price, but to 
greatly enhanced efficiency, where- 
by the yield ot oil had been in- 
creased 300 per cent. The oil 
product, together with the oil 
cake (used for cattle feed), to- 
day yields a gross revenue equal 
to twenty-five per cent of the cost 
of the raw corn. 


USES OF CORN OIL 


Corn oil was first used exclu- 
sively for industrial purposes, 
though intrinsically an exception- 
ally attractive edible product. It 
was used crude for paint-mixing; 
as a rubber substitute in all rub- 
ber goods—shoes, rubber-bands, 
auto tires, one company now using 
14,500 gallons monthly, making a 
sort of rubber shield to protect 
grenade-throwers or for some 
other similar use in trench war- 
fare, and that company is work- 
ing to capacity, twenty-four hours 
daily, or it would need more corn 
oil; in tanning, for softening 
leather ; for “fixing” dyes—a re- 
cent development due to scarcity 
of castor oil, the hitherto accepted 
“fixing” agent; for lubricating 
greases, for core oil in making 
molding cores for castings, and 
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dozens, perhaps, hundreds, of 
other ways. 

But as production increased wit); 

larger factory units and enhance: 
yield, new channels of distribu 
tion had to be uncovered or cre- 
ated. The first development alone 
these lines was “commercial” oii, 
This was rather roughly refined, 
deodorized and neutralized, and 
was sold to bakers for shortening 
small breads, cakes and pies, for 
deep frying in bakeries and restau- 
rants and for making saratoga 
chips, for greasing confectionery 
pans and slabs, for manufacturing 
commercial salad-dressings, etc. 
_ Very soon these outlets became 
insufficient for increasing produc- 
tion, so further refining treatment 
was applied, more extended char- 
coal filtration and other processes 
were developed to produce an en- 
tirely bland, transparent oil suit- 
able for all domestic purposes. 
This product was sold first to va- 
rious bottlers of private-label 
“salad oils,” but that furnished an 
outlet for only about 560,000 gal- 
lons annually. So the coining of 
the name Mazola marks the pres- 
ently final development of this 
product, designed to reach consu- 
mers everywhere, and, while com- 
paratively little has been done in 
the way of advertising and other 
promotive work, this outlet prom- 
ises to be one of unlimited ca- 
pacity. This principally because 
the American people have pro- 
gressed far during the past ten 
years in acquiring a preference for 
vegetable instead of animal fats, 
and corn oil is the product of a 
food grain with which all are fa- 
miliar from lifelong association 
and use. Even thus early results’ 
are encouraging, as housekeepers 
have taken to the new product 
with willing readiness. 

Specifically, the advertising so 
far has been confined to trade- 
journal copy, with some use of 
space in New York papers; a dem- 
onstration try-out in New Eng- 
land; a limited experiment on 
house-to-house canvassing, and a 
small poster campaign—and, nat- 
urally, many booklets, recipe 
books, folders, mailing-cards, ctc. 

Mazola is distributed exclusive 
ly through jobbers, like all otler 
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Corn Products goods, and due 
provision has been made for 
wholesalers. The margin is al- 
iys ten per cent or better, plus 
customary allowance for cash. 

Retailers’ costs are equitable, ad- 
nitting of entirely satisfactory 
margins. Grocers can earn gross 

smpensation of from twenty-two 
per cent to twenty-seven per cent. 
Two very prevalent weaknesses 
occur in the statements made by 
the company to retailers: 

First, no retail selling prices are 
suggested, and the absence of such 
suggestions tends to irregular re- 
tail prices, with consequent danger 
of cutting, loss of profit, dissatis- 
faction and discontent on the part 
of the retailer ; then loss of dealer- 
interest; then the awakening of 
dealer-ill-will, ripening into posi- 
tive dealer-antagonism. All this 
for want of definite selling sug- 
gestions. Retail prices, ten cents, 
twenty cents, forty cents, seventy- 
five cents, etc., should be clearly 
printed on all dealer-literature. 
Then most retailers will get those 
prices, make money and be happy 
and cheerful sellers of Mazola. 

Second, gross margins are over- 
stated. In this case the fault is 
not so serious as it might be, be- 
cause the margins, correctly stated, 
are sufficiently liberal to hold deal- 
er-interest. But this error should 
he corrected and figures brought 
down to strict. accuracy without de- 
lay. Nothing is so important as to 
get these things right in the very 
commencement of the campaign. 

I really hesitate to dwell on 
these faults, because they are not 
at all peculiar to this company. In 
fact, they are all but universally 
prevalent among manufacturers, 
most of whom go on the theory 
that retailers everywhere are still 
studying short division as an ulti- 
mate arithmetical attainment, and 
an unfortunately large proportion 
of manufacturers do not yet make 
a fair provision for the retailer 
—which, as I say, the Corn Prod- 
ucts ‘Company does. But attention 
to this detail will perfect the 
otherwise unexceptionable selling 
pian of Mazola, so the pointing 
out thereof will be good for Corn 
Products and is, therefore, I feel, 
entirely justified. 
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Supreme Court Ruling on Fraudu- 
lent Advertising 


It Is Not Enough Merely to Deliver Goods Which Are Worth the Pric 
Paid if False Representations of Value Have Been Made 


Special Washington Correspondence 

Se rarely does the Supreme 

Court of the United States de- 
liver an opinion dealing directly 
with advertising ethics that there 
will be special interest in adver- 
tising circles in the decision hand- 
ed down April 24, wherein the 
highest court in the land is placed 
on record as opposed to undue 
exaggeration in advertising. In 
view of current activities of the 
Post Office Department, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, etc., this 
expression from the Supreme 
Court may be accounted particu- 
larly timely since it deals specifi- 
cally with dishonest advertising 
circulated in the mails. 

In effect, the Supreme Court 
says that an advertiser is dishonest 
when he raises false expectations 
on the part of a customer. Mere 
exaggeration of the qualities pos- 
sessed by an article might be con- 
doned, although the court does not 
expressly say so, but when an ad- 
vertiser goes farther and invents 
advantages for his article or as- 
signs to it virtues it does not pos- 
sess he is distinctly beyond the 
pale. 

The meat of the Supreme Court 
opinion, in the estimation of many 
advertising men, will doubtless be 
found in the paragraph which 
reads: “An article alone is not 
necessarily the inducement and 
compensation for its purchase. It 
is in the use to which it may be 
put, the purpose it may serve; 
and there is deception and fraud 
when the article is not of the 
character or kind represented and 
hence does not serve the purpose.” 

In order to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of this latter pronounce- 
ment it is necessary to know some- 
thing of the circumstances of the 
rather complicated case that has 
just been reviewed by the Su- 
preme Court. The advertiser un- 
der attack by the Government for 


alleged misuse of the mails is the 
6 


New South Farm and Home Com 
pany, a corporation engaged ii 
selling in small parcels approxi 
mately 142,000 acres of land, com 
monly referred to as the Burbank 
Ocala Colony and the Florida 
Palatka Colony and situated i: 
Putnam, Marion and Clay coun 
ties, Florida. It is claimed that 
this concern induced persons in 
various parts of the United States 
to purchase its ten-acre farms by 
reason of “false and fraudulent 
representations” concerning the 
title, fertility, value, drainage, lo 
cation, environs and survey of th 
farms and improvements. 

Well may the Supreme Court 
comment: “The defendants did 
not seem to be afraid of repelling 
by excess and extravagance,” for 
never was real estate of the given 
kind pictured in more glowing 
terms. It was represented that 
every month in the year was a 
growing month; that three crops 
a year could be grown, and that 
a family could make enough on 
one ten-acre farm during the first 
year to support itself and save 
money. The lands were not 
swampy, so it was said; but, on 
the contrary, the land was high 
and well drained, like that of Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Iowa and Illinois. 
Comfortable hotels there were, 
ready to hand; one. could get out 
of a Pullman car on the farms 
and use a long-distance telephone, 
have the daily paper, rural free 
delivery and all the comforts of 
home; and, to hear the promoters 
tell it, land selling at $30 an acre 
would in two years be worth $200 
to $300 per acre. Even the name 
of Luther Burbank was used to 
conjure with in the advertising, it 
being represented that a contract 
had been entered into whereby a 
Burbank producing station wou!d 
be installed. 

It is recited in the court opin- 
ion that a wide range of adver- 
tising mediums was employed, in- 
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cluding papers, pamphlets, book- 
lets, circulars, maps, etc., and it 
is noted that “to give emphasis” 
there were embodied in the vari- 
ous publications pictures purport- 
ing to represent the true condi- 
tions to be seen on the farms. Spe- 
cial mention is made of two of 
the company’s advertising book- 
lets, entitled respectively “The 
New Florida” and “Ten Acres and 
Freedom,” which were given wide 
circulation. Recounting the con- 
tention of the Government, the 
Supreme Court opinion explains, 
“All of the representations were 
explicitly repeated and charged to 
be false; that defendants well 
knew them to be so, and intended 
by them to deceive the persons 
to be defrauded and to induce 
such persons to part with their 
money and property in the pur- 
chase of the farms.” 

This epoch-marking advertising 
case, the decision of which is ex- 
pected to pave the way for nu- 
merous other prosecutions of like 
nature, came to the Supreme 
Court because the Government 
was not satisfied with the dispo- 
sition made of the matter in a 
lower court. The New South 
Company had demurred to the in- 
dictment against it, and the United 
States District Court for the 
Southern District of Florida sus- 
tained the demurrer. 

For all that the opinion just 
handed down by Mr. Justice Mc- 
Kenna reverses the District Court, 
it is necessary, of course, in or- 
der to sense the final situation to 
know something of the reasoning 
of the Florida judges that is now 
declared faulty. The Florida court 
regarded the business as legiti- 
mate, and held that the statute 
was not violated by puffing the 
qualities of the article sold in ad- 
vertising it. In other words, as 
the court expressed it, “raising the 
expectations of the purchaser, but 
giving that purchaser value re- 
ceived for his money, but not ful- 
filling those expectations,” was 
not an offense against the statute. 
Further, the court said that the 
deduction was “That the scheme 
must be one to defraud the party, 
or by false promises, pretenses, 
etc, deprive him of money or 
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roperty without adequate value. 
ere puffing or exaggeration of 
qualities, usefulness, opportunities 
r value of an article of com- 
ierce, where the purchaser gets 
he article intended to be pur- 
hased and the value of the ar- 
ticle is measured by the price paid, 


lo not constitute the false repre- | 
promises, etc. de- | 


sentations, 
nounced by the statute.” 


The Supreme Court now says | 
quite emphatically that the lower 


court, in construing the statute, 


“misapprehended its import.” 


the matter, says: “Mere puffing, 


indeed, might not be within its 


meaning (of this, however, no 
opinion need be expressed) ; 
is, the mere exaggeration of the 


qualities which the article has; 


but when a proposed seller goes | 
beyond that, assigns to the article | 


qualities which it does not pos- 


sess, does not simply magnify in | 
opinion, the advantages which it | 
has but invents advantages and | 
falsely asserts their existence, he | 


transcends the limits of ‘puffing’ 
and engages in false representa- 
tions and pretenses.” 

Then follows the expression 
above quoted, to the effect that 


article which a customer buys, 
rather than the mere article itself, 
from which the court concludes 


that “When the pretenses or rep- | 


resentations or promises which 
execute the deception and fraud 
are false, they become the scheme 
or artifice which the statute de- 
nounces. Especially is this true 
in the purchase of small tracts for 
homes, and upon this, if the alle- 
cations of the indictment are true, 
the defendants touched every 
string of desire by false state- 
ments, and sounded every note 
that could excite and delude. We 
need not repeat the representa- 
tions; and they were made 
craphic, it is alleged, by pictures 
ad photographs. 

“Indeed, if it could be admitted 
that the article offered for sale 
and its price could be balanced 
the one against the other, the price 
necessarily would be the expres- 
‘on of value and be constituted 


The | 
opinion just handed down at | 
Washington, going to the heart of | 


hat | 
“the | homes in the British 


| most effectively, 
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INK 


of all the attributes of the article, 
intrinsic and extrinsic; and it 
needs no comment to show that 
a ten-acre farm with the charac. 
ter, environments and facilities de- 
scribed, its price doubling, treb- 
ling and quadrupling within a 
year, has a seduction more power 
ful than one not advancing in 
value, but, it may be, receding; 
that is, of swampy, not of high 
land, character ; without fertility, 
hotels, roads, artesian wells, cit- 
rus groves, Pullman cars, steam- 
ship and other facilities which the 
literature of defendants describes 
and the indictment alleges. 

“We can entertain no doubt that 
those employing such representa- 
tions, if they are false, have en 
gaged in a scheme to defraud. In 
a_letter which was set out in the 
indictment it was said, ‘Our set- 
tlers are arriving daily and occu- 
pying their farms. The land is 
being rapidly cleared, crops are 
being planted, houses _ erected, 
stores built, and, on the whole, 
it is impossible for us to set forth 
in a letter to you exactly how stu- 
pendous ig the work that is go- 
ing on there: Without a question 
of a doubt, the Florida-Palatka 
Colony is enjoying the greatest 
prosperity.’ ” 

The Government, in prosecu- 
ting this advertiser of little farms 
proceeded under Section 215 of 
the Criminal Code. This sec- 
tion is described by the Su- 
preme Court in its opinion as “a 
somewhat enlarged successor of 
Section 5480 Revised Statutes.” 
Both sections deal, of course, with 
the use of the mails for fraudu- 
lent purposes. The directors and 
stockholders of the New South 
Farm and Home Company have 
been made individual defendants 


‘in the Government’s prosecution, 


and among the evidence intro- 
duced are letters signed by Charles 
H. Seig as president. Most of 
the advertising literature which 
served to make trouble for the 
concern was deposited in the mails 
at either Jacksonville or Palatka, 
Fla. Both magazine and newspa- 
per advertisements are included in 
the “exhibits” in the case, in addi- 
tion to the specimens of printed 
matter for direct advertising. 
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‘Team-Work Between Ad- 
vertiser and Agency 


G. W. Hopkins, of the American 
Chicle Co., Accepts an Invitation 
to Speak Frankly to the New 
York Advertising Agents on Sub- 
jects of Mutual Interest—Sugges- 
tions on Soliciting Accounts 


RE advertisers asking too 
44% much of advertising agencies, 
or, on the other hand, are agencies 
giving too little? Can the meth- 
ods of agencies be improved, and, 
if so, how? 

Being keen for learning the ad- 
vertiser’s viewpoint, from one who 
has a reputation for frank speak- 
ing, the New York Agents’ As- 
sociation asked George W. Hop- 
kins, of the American Chicle Co., 
to talk at its dinner on April 25. 

Part of Mr. Hopkins’ remarks 
were as follows: 

“What does the advertiser ex- 
pect of the agency? Well, I may 
say that the advertiser often ex- 
pects the impossible. We decide 
on a campaign, or policy to-day, 
and we expect service yesterday. 
We advertising managers are the 
go-between, and such position is 
not always comfortable. We are 
urged on from one side, prodded 
from another; everybody in the 
organization, from the president 
down, taking a whack at us from 
one angle or another; and we are 
prone to pass the troubles along 
to the agency. 

“T believe you agency men make 
a mistake in soliciting accounts iri 
groups. Several of you go to see 
a prospect and one opens the so- 
licitation. He gets along to a cer- 
tain point where your prospect 
shows interest in a definite fea- 
ture. Then the interviewer says: 
‘Tam not so well up on that; but 
Mr. Hanson here knows all about 
it? So the prospect is shunted 
over to Mr. Hanson, who begins 
his part of the solicitation. It 
takes a minute or so to get things 
adjusted and started from the 
angle of this new personality, and 
just as things begin to move 
smoothly, another point is touched 
upon which Hanson does not feel 
competent to cover; and he ‘passes 
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the buck’—also the prospect—to 
Wilkins. So it goes, and by the 
time three or four of you have 
broken in in this way, the thread 
of the argument is broken, the 
continuity is all shot to pieces, the 
prospect is all confused and has 
but a very hazy idea of what it is 
all about. Your appeal is hope- 
lessly weakened. Would it not 
be much better if you sent one 
man who is fairly representative 
of your agency and let him present 
the entire solicitation? Suppose 
he did leave some parts unfinished 
and failed to completely cover all 
you hoped to do, all your strong 
points, etc. Would it not still be 
better, all things considered? 
There would at least be concen- 
tration of effort in portraying the 
entire agency and a single per- 
sonality. 

“I think that another weakness 
is this habit of bearing down 
heavily on the ‘survey’ or ‘investi- 
gation’ feature which is now so 
fashionable among agents. It 
seems to me this is featured too 
openly, that too much is made of 
this point, especially at the start. 
The man whom you are soliciting 
has his troubles, his perplexities; 
and one of the principal reasons 
why he has consented to see you 
at all is that he hopes to get some- 
thing definite from you, some sug- 
gestion, something tangible, if 
only on one point or phase of his 
business. If you can give him 
something tangible along this line, 
he will much more readily be sold 
on your prospective work. This is 
not that I am unmindful of the 
importance of the investigation or 
survey. Indeed, I am not. I re- 
gard it as of primary importance, 
but I think you should not play it 
up too strongly at the start. If 
you do, an inexperienced adver- 
tiser is perhaps apt to think that 
he might as well make the investi- 
gation himself and save the fif- 
teen per cent. 

“Again, why should it not be a 
good idea for you to do a little 
quiet investigating before you so- 
licit the account at all? If you 
did that, could you not, perhaps, 
point out something that you 
were prepared to put into exe- 
cution right now, at the beginning, 
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and thus demonstrate that you 
may be of real service sufficient 
to justify your engagement by the 
advertiser? It seems to me that 
this would be much the better way 
to go about it. 

“No really worthwhile prospect 
will expect you to have all the 
details of his business ready for 
dissection at the first interview. 
Just give him a lead. Then sell 
your agency to him. Sell personnel 
—detail work—your experience 
with retailers—your space buyers 
—your knowledge of comparative 
values in newspapers, magazines, 
etc—your copy staff—and most 
important, your record of ac- 
counts well handled, successes al- 
ready to your known credit. 

“Again, remember that the ad- 
vertiser, whether principal or ad- 
vertising manager, wants to deal 
with one person. He wants to 
know that there is one man in 
your office to whom he can go at 
any time; somebody he can con- 
sult, confer with and kick to, if 
need be, or if he thinks he feels 
like it. One man should be respon- 
sible in the eyes of the advertiser 
for the entire account. He may 
know and thoroughly understand 
that you do not do it all alone; 
that you do not write the copy, 
nor check the insertions; that you 
collaborate with all the force; but 
he wants to feel that close per- 
sonal touch with one man. With 
this man he can discuss every- 
thing and go into full details. 
Bear in mind that he likes to know 
details of how you are doing it— 
he likes to see the wheels go 
round. 

“The theory that an agency 
should never attempt to cut in on 
an account is, I think, carried too 
far. Its practice tends to make 
the agency that has an account 
immune from serious attack, and 
maybe the result is apt to be that 
a sort of hide-bound, quasi-care- 
less attitude creeps in. There is a 
danger of this. That danger 
would not existiif the agency were 
kept on tip-toes, not only to serve 
an account but to keep it—and it 
would serve most diligently if 
there was danger that otherwise 
the account might go elsewhere. 

“Tt should be remembered that 
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the advertising manager and the 
agency men have trained their 
faculties to sense copy from a 
crude or unfinished layout; but 
that the men higher up, the offi- 
cers of the company, perhaps, are 
not accustomed to visualize unfin- 
ished work. So in every tentative 
layout the agency should submit 
at least one piece of copy that is 
entire, finished, complete in all de- 
tails, for that would help wonder- 
fully in getting a prompt decision 
on the proposals. 

“You can be of great help in 
sales-conferences. You can give 
us a different slant. Salesmen 
should be a specialty of the big 
man in the agency. You are often 
too close to this part of our work 
and many times fail to realize how 
the salesman runs dry. You must 
take the salesman into confidence 
and give him a look-in on the 
campaign. You can hardly over- 
estimate the value such first-hand 
knowledge will have. The sales- 
man takes much pleasure in being 
on the inside. He can go out with 
a new line of talk to his dealer- 
friends. ‘Oh, yes,’ he says, ‘our 
folks are advertising widely — 
here’s what they are doing now. 
I know all about the campaign!’ 
Immediately he becomes part of 
the important machinery—feels 
that he has an interest in it—it 
becomes more nearly his own inti- 
mate affair—a part of his special 
business.” 


American Chicle Advertising 
The American Chicle Company has 


entered on an advertising campaign 
running into a large appropriation. The 
country is divided into zones of which 
the New England field is the first to 
be opened, where actual work began 


Mey 1st. 

oving pictures are used first. Then 
follows a newspaper campaign in which 
big space is used. In New England 
the advertisements will run in 188 news- 
papers, Next comes a_ blanket poster 
campaign. This advertising is backed 
bv 100 of what the sales manager, 
George W. Hopkins, calls junior sales- 
men. These men will call on the re- 
tailers, take orders, place local adver- 
tising and talk the campaign. The 
men assembled at the company’s offices 
in New York on Monday of this week 
for their final instructions on the ad- 
vertising and selling plans, and_ they 
then marched in a body to the Grand 
Central station—this feature lending a 
fine dramatic touch to the final send-off. 
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Preparedness 


During and ¢« After the War 








UR organization is taking long strides in this 
direction, 


In May we locate in a modern up-to-date building 
(PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING, 8th Avenue— 
33d and 34th Streets) with additional improved 
equipment; the same staff of expert and efficient 
department heads and corps of skilled help who 
work in the interest of all our publishers, 


NTT 


UHI 


In the meantime, do you know we have the 
most complete institution for the production of 


CATALOGS and 
PUBLICATIONS 


in this great country of the United States? 


TANNA 


HATA TT TTT 


HHH 


PRINTING PUBLISHER’S PEACEFUL PRODUC- 
TIONS with modern armament is our definite aim. 


Call on your latent energy and “get in line” for 
the period of prosperity that has already begun. 


PAT sid 


Now is the time and this is the place to prepare 
to deliver the pessimistic foe the knock-out blow. 


UUDNEELUAUUUGUALAUAEUTEULUTLUAGANOSGEETSEESUUHUEHE 


Let us hear from you on Printing Preparedness. 


NTH 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


30-32 WEST 13TH STREET, NEW YORK 


mn 


After June 1, 1916, PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING, 8th Ave., 33d & 34th Sts. 
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a 
| Printers and their Specialties 


Advertisers Can Consult with Profit, this List 
of Printers, When Planning their Next Job 


IND an expert and 
forget the details,” 
applies to advertising 
composition, too. 
Day and Night Service 
C. E. RUCKSTUHL, INc. 
Typographic Service 
27 East 31st STREET, NEW YORK 


BOOKLETS=— 





Cc 

A 
ANY of America’ 

advertisers pod = -_ 

Batten wa J. Walter Too A 

Comoaay, po pe omy: Seaman, Inc., 

requir- fT, 

O 

G 

S 


ing edonal ew Ben Oe Catalog 


Charlee | Fi rancis Press 
Printers of PRINTERS’ INK 


30-32 W. 13th Street, New York 








LORILLARD TOBACCO CO. 
are known for their at- 
tractive display cards. 
They are regular cus- 
tomers of ours. 


Waleutt Bros. Co. 
141 East 25th St., New York City 


ADS 


Our increasing business 
necessitates larger quarters. 
We moved 145 West 45th St. 
Day and Night Service 
HURST & HURST 


Typesetters to Advertisers 





ARE YOU SURE 


your House Organ is the proper size 
and shape? A ver) important factor— 


no means a minor detail. Maybe 

its size is militating against its sales 

influence. We make a specialty of 

building and printing House Organs, 
booklets and catalogues. 


WALTERS & MAHON, Inc. 
64 Church St. New York City 


145 WEST 45th ST. | NEW YORK 
PRINTING 


READ company 


HIRAM SHERWOOD, President 


Ideal service in Print- 
ing—from the design 
to the binding . 


106 SEVENTH AVE., N. Y. 
Telephone 6396 and 6397 Chelsea 








OME of our best cus- 
tomers are graduates 
of the “lowest bid- 

der” plan of buying. 
They found it cheaper to 
get the careful work of a 
responsible house. 

THE KALKHOFF Co. 
216 West 18th Street, New York 





Gummed Labels— 


Used on your mail and express 
packages can be more readily 
addressed on a typewriter when 
the labels are in perforated rolls. 
If you use gummed labels, 
send us samples of your 
labels and ask for our L 
catalog and prices. 


McCourt Label Cabinet Co. 
54 Bennett St., Bradford, Pa. 
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| Engraving —Designing — Electrotyping 


A Handy Buyer’s Guide for Advertisers, 


nevertising) Agen Agents 








SCIENTIFIC 

1 EN GRAVING Co 

406-426 W. 81st St., New York 
Telephones Chelsea 2117-2118-2229 


Best Equipped Plantin New York 


Guarantees you yy plates at 
reasonable rates 


FINE PLATES 








and Publishers 


ANADIAN 


campaigns need rapid electro- 
type service. 

Our plant, organization and 
methods insure that you will 
get it if you order your plates 
and mats from 


RAPID ELECTROTYPE Co. 


Canada 


345 Craig W. Montreal, P. Q. 





SPEED 
Just tell us when you want it, 
and forget about it. 
We'll get it out or bust: 
Let’s show you. 


Metropolitan Art Craft Co. 


2 Duane St. New York 
Telephones Beekman 2980-1I-2 


DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 


a Cee a 


THE STERLING ENGRAVING CO. | 


YORK 
Artists - En ravers 


f 200 WILLIAM ST. OT! AVE £2 36 tH ST. 
TEL-2900 BEEKMAN 
><x 











"se0oerccicy \ 





HE draftsmanship of Leyen- 

decker, the colors of Parrish 
—Beck engraving is so highly 
adapted to brilliant reproduc- 
tions, that most of them are made 
by Beck in magazines, news- 
papers, posters and booklets. 


THE BECK ENGRAVING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


Advertising Agencies will do well to 
consider our service when in need of 


Process Color Plates 


Being the leading house in Color 
Printing, we are eminently quali- 
fied in judging printing plates for 
Color Work. 


ZEESE - WILKINSON CO. 


424-438 W. 33rd St., New York 








“Che 


Colorplate Engraving Co. 


J.E.Rhodes, Pres. Sil West 434 StNY. 


Qual Color Plates 





Advertising Service 


“We wish to say that your service 
has been all and more than you said it 
would be when you solicited ourbusiness 
and we naturally feel well satisfied. 

Yours very truly, 

Feb. 28, 1916 THE ERICKSON CO.” 
THE GILL 
ENGRAVING COMPANY 
140 Fifth Ave. New York 
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A ¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Ink PusrisHinc CoMPANY 
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OrrFice: 185 MApison AvENuE, New York 
City. Tele ae se A Murray Hill. 
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OneReason forD uring the 


merican News- 
the Increase paper Publishers’ 


in Newspaper Association con- 
Advertising vention we heard 
many theories advanced to ac- 
count for the recent large increase 
in newspaper advertising. Print- 
ERS’ INK’s conclusion is that there 
have been a number of important 
factors at work, and probably not 
the least of them is this: 
Newspaper publishers, as a 
class, are taking a greater interest 
in the affairs of their advertisers 
than at any time in the past. This 
is reflected by the more intelli- 
gent solicitation of foreign adver- 
tising that is taking place now- 
adays. No more conspicuous ex- 
ample of this is to be found than 
in the fundamental, creative work 
of the Bureau of Advertising con- 
ducted by the A. N. P. A. itself. 
Mr. Thomson and Mr. Moore, 
who have had this work in hand, 
have made a serious effort to un- 
derstand the advertisers’ problems 
and to study underlying market 
conditions, upon which all adver- 
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tising campaigns, to be successful, 
must be founded. 

In the old days solicitation of 
newspaper advertising was a very 
different matter. The solicitor 
was prepared to discuss at greit 
length and with considerable het 
the comparative circulation claims 
of’ his own and competing: me- 
diums, and had a certain not too 
clearly defined latitude in the mat- 
ter of rates and preferred posi- 
tions. He could generally be re- 
lied upon to claim that for a given 
sum of money he could deliver a 
larger quantity of circulation than 
any competitor, but he seldom 
made any attempt to show the 
connection between his medium 
and the actual sales problems of 
the advertiser. He did not know 
what those problems were. He 
was not equipped to speak the ad- 
vertiser’s language. 

Those conditions are passing, 
and newspaper solicitations are 
coming more and more to be based 
upon a knowledge of what adver- 
tisers are really thinking about. 
Very seldom are advertisers deep- 
ly concerned over such subjects 
as formed the basis of the old- 
style solicitation; a fact which is 
clearly enough demonstrated by 
the character of the inquiries 
which are received by PRINTERS’ 
Inx’s Research Department. 

How to get local dealers to take 
full advantage of the advertising; 
how to check up on distribution 
when the product is handled by 
jobbers; what is the quickest way 
to get prestige for a “family of 
products”; how to make best use 
of big-city distribution; how to 
meet private-brand competition 
without antagonizing the trade; 
how to handle a number of trade- 
marked articles so as to get the 
most from each—those are. the 
sort of things which advertisers 
want to know. They are the sort 
of things which Printers’ INnx is 
covering, from week to week, in 
specific instances. We believe that 
the increase in newspaper adver- 
tising is in large part due to the 
fact that publishers are studying 
those subjects more earnestly and 
are talking to “the advertiser in 
terms of his problems, rather than 
their own. 
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price-main- 


Unfortunate li ; 
is ever 


Aspects of the ‘Dance 
me given the stand- 
Stevens Bill ing its advocates 

Campaign hope for, it can 
uily come about through demon- 
sirating its essential soundness 
and fairness as a matter of pub- 
ic policy. Unless it can be shown 
tllat price-maintenance will pro- 
iiote the general welfare of the 
niblic as a whole—not merely that 

| some group of special interests 

it is hardly likely that it will 

ever be established upon a perma- 
nent foundation, The present 
Congress may pass the Stevens 
Bill, but little will have been 
gained if a succeeding Congress 
can repeal it and throw the whole 
question back into the present 
chaos. In brief, price-maintenance 
must be established as an equit- 
able principle, or it cannot be said 
to be established at all. 

With those facts in view, it is 
depressing to note how the pres- 
ent campaign for  price-main- 
tenance legislation is coming more 
and more to wear the ear-marks 
of a factional quarrel. Those who 
believe in price-maintenance as a 
safeguard of the manufacturer’s 
good will and a protection of the 
public’s confidence against abuse 
may well grieve when they see 
it paraded in newspaper headlines 
alongside of dishonorable accusa- 
tions and lawsuits for injury to 
professional reputation. If all the 
accusations brought by either side 
against the other could be proved 
true, no fair-minded court in the 
land would accept them as evi- 
dence of the merits or demerits 
of the principle itself. It merely 
serves to darken the issue when 
one faction declares that its oppo- 
nents are only desirous of build- 
ing up a monopoly, and the other 
vroup courteously retorts that 
those who disagree with its views 
are a bunch of crooks. That so- 
her and enlightened opinion which 
holds principles of justice so high 
that legislatures cannot change 
them is not to be gained by such 
maneuvers. 

It will profit the business com- 
munity little, indeed, to pass the 
Stevens Bill by appealing to class 
prejudice and personal animosi- 
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ties. Such a course serves only to 
stir up the bitterness of the oppo- 
sition, and makes it more certain 
that they will unite to overthrow 
the law at. the first opportunity. 
If a campaign of recrimination can 
get a law passed, a similar cam- 
paign may get it repealed. Mean- 
while business men may rest in 
uncertainty as to what the future 
is to bring forth. . The legality 
of their dealer-contracts may de- 
pend upon some Congressman’s 
notion concerning the relative 
morality of manufacturers and 
department stores. 

If it is not too late, we should 
like to see the thoughtful men in 
the Fair Trade League and the 
National Trade Association put 
aside personalities and join issue 
strictly upon the merits of the 
question. Charges and counter- 
charges, lawsuits and complaints 
to the Trade Commission only 
serve to intensify the bitterness 
of the controversy and to prolong 
the struggle. Is the producer 
rightfully entitled to all of the 
good will which he has built up 
by his own efforts, or is he not? 
That is the question which re- 
quires an answer, and it is not an- 
swered by calling our opponents 
rogues,: thieves and bandits—even 
if we could prove it. 


One Product The man. who 


complained re- 
of the Quest cently that there 


for Profit  ;, nothing but 

on Staples expense connect- 
ed with the jobbing of white lead 
says “it has no parallel.” But he 
is wrong about that. Similar con- 
ditions exist in the distribution of 
nearly all staples that run into 
tonnage — especially unidentified 
products and such as reach the 
consumer without identifying 
marks. Thus sugar, nails, etc. 

This is a vast question, to which 
even the most modern adaptation 
of the science of accounting has 
not yet furnished a satisfying so- 
lution. As a side light we may 
consider the statement recently 
made by a wholesale grocer that, 
whereas on an average expense 
account of 6% per cent, sugar, 
with little margin above cash dis- 
count, stood him a distinct loss, 
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he could go into the exclusive han- 
dling of sugar and make money 
on a gross margin of 2 per cent; 
this due-to heavy tonnage and sim- 
plicity of handling, billing and ac- 
counting. 

Perhaps the immediately most 
interesting, possibly also ultimate- 
ly most valuable, effect of the 
struggle for margin is the devel- 
opment of suitable substitutes and 
the elevation of by-products into 
items of major importance. Zinc 
paint is worked up into a combi- 
nation better, more profitable and 
cheaper than straight lead. Corn 
oil is perfected and substituted for 
olive oil and lard. Corn sugar 
takes the place of cane sugar in 
breadmaking and many other in- 
dustries at less cost and with add- 
ed efficiency. 

So the whetting of invention 
on the hone of hardest money- 
seeking selfishness accelerates en- 
terprise and the discovery of new 
things which otherwise might re- 
main unknown for generations. 


The Grand Rap- 
ids Furniture 
Manufacturers’ 
Association, as 


Trade-mark ‘noted in last 
week’s PrintT- 


Protection i : 
ERS’ INK, is pro- 


ceeding against a group of re- 
tailers in Cleveland in the en- 
deavor to prevent the use of the 
Grand Rapids label on furniture 
which was made elsewhere. We 
understand that this is only the 
first of a number of similar suits 
which are contemplated, since the 
reputation of Grand Rapids is be- 
ing traded upon unfairly in many 
different localities. 

The efforts of the association 
on the side of honorable dealing 
are highly commendable, and we 
hope that they will prove success- 
ful. It is a fact not without its 
significance for other manufac- 
turers, however, that the Grand 
Rapids association has greatly in- 
creased the difficulties of its posi- 
tion by its own acts in the past. 
Time was when the Grand Rapids 
manufacturers seemed bent upon 
creating a national reputation for 
Grand Rapids furniture. Not so 
many years ago the association 


Half-Hearted 
Advertising 
and 
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started a vigorous campaign of 
national advertising for the geu- 
uine Grand Rapids trade-mark 
with which each article of furn: 
ture was to be stamped. Certain 
prominent dealers objected to han- 
dling the goods under the tradc- 
mark, and the association’s adver- 
tising convictions were too weak- 
kneed to stand up against this 
manifestation of opposition. Some 
manufacturers immediately began 
to leave the trade-mark off from 
a large part of their product, and 
others were gradually forced to 
follow suit until the campaign nai- 
urally fell to pieces. 

The net result, of course, was tq 
increase the public demand fcr 
Grand Rapids furniture to a greai- 
er or less extent, and then prac- 
tically to abandon the only gen- 
uine mark by which Grand Rapids 
furniture could be identified. The 
adoption of spurious marks by un- 
scrupulous traders followed quite 
naturally. The demand was there, 
and the rightful owners were 
making no effort to satisfy it. A 
more cordial invitation to the 
good-will pirate could hardly have 
been extended. 

Unquestionably the Grand Rap- 
ids manufacturers would be in a 
better position to-day if they had 
kept up their national campaign 
and had stuck to their guns, Prob- 
ably they would be better off if 
the abortive campaign had never 
been started at all. A half-hearted 
national campaign is sometimes 
far worse than none at all, and the 
concern or the association which 
adopts a trade-mark ought to be 
far-sighted enough to establish it 
thoroughly and to protect its in- 
tegrity. To that end persistent 
advertising is necessary. Half- 
measures will not do it. 


“Rudder,” New York Trade- 
paper, Is Sold 


Arthur F. Aldridge, Andrew Pate: 
son and James R. Thomson have pur 
chased Rudder, a New York month- 
ly publication devoted to yachting and 
power boating. Mr. Aldridge. who has 
been on the staff of the New York 
Sun for eighteen years, will be editor 
and president of the publishing com- 
pany, Mr. Paterson will act as busi- 
ness manager and vice-president and 
Mr. Thomson as secretary and treas- 
urer. 
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How a Publication 
Gained 100 Big 


Advertisers 








PRINTERS’ INK publishes many articles on 
successful advertising campaigns. The follow- 
ing account of another such campaign was sug- 
gested by a publisher who has utilized the ad- 
vertising columns of PRINTERS’ INK with 
conspicuous success. 




















ERE is the story of an advertising campaign 

that in 19 months gained for a publisher more 

than 100 new and profitable accounts. Since this 

campaign started, business to date has shown an 

average monthly gain of 52 per cent. over the, cor- 
responding period for the previous year. 


In December of 1913 a young man assumed the 
advertising directorship of a monthly magazine in 
| the United States. This young man was Frank W, 
SUNLESS Nye, son of the author of ““Baled Hay.” ‘The mag- 
WS azine was ‘““Today’s.” 
rage 
n of IKE any other sales manager, he had a product 
; to sell; advertising space. Naturally, how to 
increase his sales was his first and biggest problem. 
And ‘the apparent competition was tremendous. 


He studied his product—the reason-for-being of 
the advertising commodity he was to handle. He 
found a woman’s magazine, circulating among and 
appealing to women in towns with a population of 
5,000 or less. ‘Two-thirds of this magazine’s cir- 
culation lay in such towns. Editorially, he found 
his magazine was constructed to appeal to these 
women in a way to develop and cultivate tastes 
which national advertisers might find a constructive 
adjunct to their sales work. 


AS ET LL TONER A BESS IIE 
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Many Logical 
Clients Absent 
from Its Columns 


Personal 
Solicitation 
Not 
Enough 


he discovered many logical “Today’s” adver- 


tisers who were not availing themselves of this op- 
portunity to state their case. While his staff of solic- 
itors was all that could be desired, many advertisers 
were not quite certain why his magazine should fit 
their special proposition any more than a number of 
apparently equally desirable mediums. 


O* studying the lists of such concerns, however, 


He decided that, to get a more complete national 
distribution for his own stock of information, he 
must apply his own remedy and advertise his mag- 
azine still more extensively. 


ARTLY for these reasons, and partly on the 

theory that he who would lead must show the 
way, he started an advertising campaign in greatly 
increased space to get these absent advertisers into 
his columns. 


And he naturally made up his schedule from 
mediums which editorially could claim the strong- 
est hold on his market, reaching a maximum per- 
centage of those most interested—and those most 
worth interesting. Of these mediums, PRINTERS’ 
INK has been the one used most consistently ; prac- 
tically week in, week out. His space thenceforth 
in this medium has averaged from 40 to 50 pages a 
year, thus making a continuous, newsy appeal to the 
field. One or another medium was used for various 
reasons at various times, but without the consecu- 
tive and steady trend that has been the case with 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


ROM the start this campaign began to make 
itself felt. Then, in August 1914, the adver- 
tising showed the first gain over the corresponding 
month of the preceding year—and with one excep- 
tion this monthly record has continued ever since. 
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PRINTERS’ INK 
Helped Show Gains 
from the Start 


HIS, mind you, just when the European con- 

flict had struck world business with a tempo- 
rary paralysis that seemed automatically to yank 
tight the advertisers’ purse strings. In the attendant 
confusion it might have been natural for Mr. Nye 
to cut down his appropriation. But he chose then 
to practise what so many preach but do not consum- 
mate. He kept on advertising for business at that 
time when business promises to be worst. His suc- 
cess is a sufficient Q.E.D. to this almost self-evident 
proposition. 


August 1914 showed a 2 per cent. gain; Septem- 
ber, 73 per cent.; October, 88 per cent. And so it 
went, the percentage rising or falling, but always 
showing a gain. 


OR these results Mr. Nye does not hesitate to 
give full credit to PRINTERS’ INK. 


“I should say that PRINTERS’ INK is the 
biggest single point of contact with the advertising- 
buying public,” he says. “You might have the best 
magazine in the world, but if you keep it secret, 
what good will it do you? For the results we have 
obtained PRINTERS’ INK should be given the 
biggest single credit for helping us show our clients - 
what we have to offer them.” 


PRINTERS’ 


N the year 1914, twenty-four of the best known INK 


products and concerns in the country took space 7: 
in “Today’s” for the first time. In 1915, sixty-six Biggest 
new recruits were added to the roster. While 1916 rains of 
is yet young, already thirty-seven more have rallied Wah 


to its columns. pe aera 


Prominent advertisers frequently quote reasons 
set forth in the magazine’s ads to explain why they 


took on “Today’s.” That these particular ads ap- 
peared only in PRINTERS’ INK is significant. 


Ee ce RR ORS 8 oo eee 
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Powerful Aid 
to Personal 
Solicitation 


ECENTLY an agent took space in “Today’s” 

for three clients who had hitherto never used 

this medium. When asked why he had been sold so 

suddenly on ““Today’s,” he replied that he liked the 

dealer work they are doing, and that he had been 

kept posted on this and other points of their proposi- 
tion through their advertising. 


“When we made up our lists, you didn’t have to 
come down and ask us for our business. We knew 


we wanted you.” 
PRINTERS 


INK 

Doesn’t HE advertising has also resulted in a change 

go into in the magazine’s follow-up methods. All 

the mail matter is now of an informative, reference 

Waste character, such as loose leaf sheets of facts. ‘This 

Basket is because, in Mr. Nye’s opinion, their advertising 
now serves to gain more appreciative attention to 
their mail matter. As Mr. Nye says: 


“PRINTERS’ INK doesn’t go into the waste 
basket.” . 


Incidentally, but in view of these results, quite as 
significant to the advertiser with a message to ad- 
vertisers, ‘““Today’s” has contracted with PRINT- 
ERS’ INK to use 52 pages during the present year. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
185 Madison Ave., cor. Thirty-fourth St., New York 


CHICAGO LONDON 
J. C. Aspley, 14 E. Jackson Blvd. G. W. Kettle, 16 Regent St., S. W. 


ST. LOUIS ATLANTA 
A. D. McKinney, Third Nat'l Bank Bldg. Geo. M. Kohn, Candler Bldg. 


BOSTON _ TORONTO 
Julius Mathews, 1 Beacon St. J. C. Kirkwood, 572 Huron St. 
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itting New Vigor Into 
on Over-worked Word 


e “Tonic” in This Case Is an 
nvitation to the Consumer to 
Write His Own Guarantee’— 
‘air Offer Met Fairly by Public 
-No Unusual Amount of Re- 
olacements Asked For 


Not long ago a writer in 
1‘ Printers’ InxK gave a list of 
“tired words,” and among them 
was the word “guaranteed.” 
There are a number of reasons 
why it belongs in that category, 
though it still is a good word. 
Pretty nearly everything has been 
“ouaranteed,” from smoking to- 
bacco to motor trucks. Often- 
times the most fraudulent prop- 
ositions are the very ones which 
flaunt the most elaborate certifi- 
cates which guarantee nothing ex- 
cept that when the promoter has 
secured your money he may be 
guaranteed to hang onto it. Those 
are not the instances in which the 
greatest harm has been done, 
however. The careless and irre- 
sponsible use of the word by re- 
putable advertisers who mean only 
that they “guarantee” their own 
faith in their claims is responsible 
for most of the mischief. The 
advertiser of smoking tobacco can 
guarantee that it won’t bite your 
tongue, knowing full well that if 
it does bite (as it may, for tongues 
differ) he will never hear about 
it, for it is too small a matter to 
make much fuss over. But the 
customer with the tender tongue 
loses a part of his faith in all 
guarantees. He reads the care- 
fully worded guarantee of an 
automobile, for example, and 
wonders where the “catch” is. 
The word “guarantee” simply 
esn’t mean all that it did so far 
he is concerned. 
\tultiply that incident by sev- 
r.i million, and there is no need 
seek further for the Teason 
the word belongs in the 
d” list. Yet, as stated above, 
a good word—an indispensa- 
» word oftentimes. When the 
ioth of service of a product, for 
comple, is indefinable in exact 
as, it is hard to give proper 





INK 


Se VOGUE 
Paper and 


Illustration 





Ering and 
Ticonderoga Eggshell Paper 











“The Vogue in 
Paper and Illustration’ 
‘THis booklet will be of un- 


usual interest to every 
buyer of printing. 


? 


It shows how you can get 
away from the stereotyped, 
“ready made” style of illus- 
tration which characterizes 
many booklets and catalogs 
—how you can make your 
Direct - by - Mail Advertising 
more effective at no increase 
over your present production 
costs. 


It also demonstrates the un- 
usual printing qualities of 
Ticonderoga Eggshell Book 
paper. 
; Write today for your copy. 
TICONDEROGA 
PULP & PAPER CO. 


A Members of the 
Con me Paper Makers “Advertising Clab 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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emphasis to it without saying, i 
one form or another, “satisfac- 
tion, or your money back.” Con- 
cerns which sell goods without 
| giving the customer the oppor- 
tunity of examination before pur- 
chasing, as the mail-order houses 
do, must rely to a considerable 
extent upon guarantees. Products 
which are technical or semi-tech 
nical in their operation yet ar 
sold to non-technical users, must 
be backed by some sort of a war- 
ranty that the customer will get 


Does Fifteen 
Years Advertising 
Experience 
Interest You?— 


three years on a newspaper, several 
years in charge of Publicity for 
large Manufacturer, 





seven years with own recognized Ad- 
vertising Agency, 


have successfully handled selling 
Campaigns for most every kind of 
product, 


particularly keen in analyzing selling 
problems and supplying Merchan- 
dising ideas, 


Wish to connect with a reputable 
Advertising Agency or as Advertising 
Manager for a growing Manufacturer 
where there is an opportunity to make 
gcod 


Can sell goods and equally well ad- 


vertising, just as I am willing to sell 
myself to you. 

Can furnish best references but 
must insist upon personal interview. 

I am looking for the right connec- 
tion and if you are seeking a man 
along the lines above outlined who has* 
lived 36 years pretty decently address 


“C,”’ Box 463 
Care of Printers’ Ink 


Write Your Own Guarantee 


HE Champion Guarantee is “ Absolute satis- 

faction to the user .Free repair, replacement 
or your money back.”” 

If in your opinion that way of putting it 
does not afford you every possible protection in 
buying Champion Spark Plugs, write your own 
guarantee and forward it for our signa’ 

Absolute satisfaction to the user. , shen you 
the jw ndge of our product, and if you are not 
7 mt, your choice of 


“ Replacement’ 


And always y you are the counsel, judge and 


jury. all im one, and there is no appeal from 


your verdict 
ut such is the dependability of Champion 











the cartons ip which we pack our produc 


Champion Spark Phug Co. 


107 Avondale Ave. 











THE AD FEATURING THE GUARANTEE 


what he expects. “Tired” or not, 
the advertising world is not ready 
to get along without guarantees, 
and a good deal of ingenuity is 
“<i ~=| being exercised, first and last, to 
ROBINSON | put back into the overworked 
REMINDER word a little of the vigor it for- 
‘Tear Out When Attended To”’ | merly possessed. 
A valuable idea lost in a book filled with A recent example of that sort 
dead memoranda, or an important engage- is found in the accompanying 
ent missed, may cos ‘ou more an sev- "e 
eral dozen Robinson Reminders. There production of a national con- 
are six coupons to a page. et each note = | sumer advertisement of the Cham- 
on a separate coupon—tear em out when | 2 
they cease to of value. Handsome | pion Spark Plug Company, To- 
jah case with pocket for special papers. ledo. According to H. L. Corey, 
ust the thing for advertisers. se? a 
Soca hens Ea ols Tot obtain. sat | advertising manager of the com 
paid, $1.00, New fillers 90 cents per dozen. Vest Pocket pany, the guarantee phrase Com- 
plete satisfaction to the user, or 
free replacement, repair or your 
money back” has been appearing 





ise, 3 in. x & in., complete, with six extra pads, $1.00. 
Name in gold 25 syst extra. Mf yd stationer cannot sup- 
ply you, send to us. ow. 

THE ROBINSON RevorseruRmne COMPANY 
Department P + Westfield, Mass, 
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all of the company’s advertis- 

, as well as upon every carton 

taining the product. 

We found, however,” Mr. 
‘crey writes to Printers’ INK, 
“that the word ‘guarantee’ had 

t considerable of its meaning, 
wing to the fact that it was 
reatly abused, not only by other 

nufacturers of spark plugs, but 

' other things as well, so we de- 
cided to bring out this advertise- 
ment, entirely upon, our guaran- 
tec, to show the reader exactly 
where we stand. We wanted to 
show that our guarantee was so 
broad, that he was really the 
judge, jury, and counsel—that if 
the guarantee as we stated it, did 
not give him enough protection 
that we would gladly have him 
write his own guarantee, and if 
Champion Plugs went bad on him, 
to send them back, and we would 
take care of him in the way his 
own guarantee read. We have 
always felt that ninety-nine peo- 
ple out of a hundred are honest in 
their dealings, and our experience 
has demonstrated the truth of 
that statement to us. 

“You might think that we 
would be troubled by having peo- 
ple send back plugs for repair 
and replacement—such is not the 
case, however. The results we 
were able to trace to this adver- 
tisement were letters of inquiry 
regarding the sale of our plugs. 
Fully 90 per cent are inquiries as 
to prices and for information as to 
where the goods can be bought.” 


Starter for Ford Cars to Be 
Advertised 


lhe Mantle Lamp Company, of 
Anerica, Chicago, has taken over the 
marketing rights of the Sanbo Starter 
for Ford cars. These starters were 
ormerly sold by the Sanbo_ Starter 
Company, of Rock Island, Ill, The 
business will be conducted under the 
name of the Auto Starter Company, 
an! the method of selling will be simi- 
lar to those followed by the Mantle 
np Company in its sale of Aladdin 
ips; a combination mail-order and 
agit business. Metropolitan mnewspa- 
s and farm papers will be used in 
advertising campaign. 


\. R. Kneibler has been appointed sales 
anager of the Baker-Vawter Company, 
enton Harbor, Mich. He has been 

ciated with the company for many 
ors, as salesman and district manager. 





J. F. BEALE, Jr. 
Open for Engagement 
@ Desires to connect with a big 
manufacturer who seeks increased 
retail distribution and outlet ; 
Advertising Agency or Newspa- 
per; or Department Store,.Spec- 
ialty Shop or Chain of Stores 
doing not less than $2,000,000 
annually. New York preferred. 

Other cities considered. 

@ Formerly. Advertising Mana- 
ger for R. H. Macy & Co., and 
Saks & Co., New York, and with 
Strawbridge & Clothier, Phila. 
@ Eighteen years of exception- 
ally successful experience, punc- 
tuated by several brilliant 
achievements in selling, merchan- 
dising and advertisinz. 

@ For a time special counsel to the 
W. T. Grant Co. chain of 25c Depart- 
ment Stores and J. H. Patterson, Presi. 
dent National Cash Register Co. 

€, Regular contributor of leading spec- 


ial articles to “Printers’ Ink,” ‘“Wom- 


en’s Wear,” “Dry ls Economist,” 


“‘New York Herald.” Address 
351 WEST 114th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 

















Wanted — Print Director 


NEW YORK Agency 
A wants a high grade 

executive for its 
Printing Department—a 
thoroughly seasoned Agency 
man preferred—one with 
originality and abundant 
initiative, who highly values 
the importance of service 
and can develop this de- 
partment by bringing a 
wide knowledge of art, 
plates, types, layouts and 
set up. The bigger the man 
the better his opportunity. 


No application will be considered 
unless it fully states the writer’s 
qualifications, and is accompanied 
by at least several specimens of 
work done. All information sub- 
mitted will be received in strict 
confidence. “P.D.,” Box 465, P. I. 











The 


Little 


Schoolmaster s 


Classroom 


far be it from the Schoolmas- 

ter to pose as an expert on 
office systems, though he has come 
into contact with several differ- 
ent varieties of them in the course 
of his business experience. He 
knows of successful concerns 
which still adhere to the old-fash- 
ioned method of copying letters 
with a wet rag and a book of tis- 
sues which is generally a month 
ahead of the index and whose in- 
coming letters are bundled away 
in box-files when the office-boy has 
an unoccupied hour on his hands. 
He also knows of concerns with 
the most bewildering array of cab- 
inets and portfolios and tabs and 
signals and alphabetical-geograph- 
ical-numerical sub-titles, which 
are never more than half a lap 
ahead of a receivership. A close 
friend of the Schoolmaster’s is an 
auctioneer who quite frequently 
officiates along toward the close 
of bankruptcy proceedings, and it 
is astonishing to note how often 
he is authorized to dispose of the 
most elaborate sets of efficiency 
paraphernalia. The possession of 
the tools of a trade does not nec- 
essarily include the ability to use 
them. 

* * * 

So when the Schoolmaster is 
asked to review a book on “In- 
dexing and Filing” he prefaces 
his remarks with the above dis- 
claimer. He isn’t an expert on 
the subject. He refuses to stand 
in awe before any system which 
purports to supply a tabloid his- 
tory of the universe on a handful 
of three-by-five cards, and at the 
same time he believes that most 
of the systems in actual operation 
could be improved under the guid- 
ance of a real expert. He per- 
sonally has at times been obliged 
to make out so many records 
which were never referred to that 
it interfered with serious work 
he was hired to do, and, on the 
other hand, he has seen important 
duties get buried under a heap 
of trivialities because there was 


no adequate system for keeping | 


of salesmen. 
8 


track of them. Too much systcin 
may be quite as wasteful as too 
little, and the saving grace of tie 
whole matter is the knowledge of 
just exactly what needs to te 
done, and whether or not the 
means suggested will accor- 
plish it. 
* *k * 

The man who is equipped with 
that knowledge will probably find 
the book referred to helpful. “In- 
dexing and Filing” is the real tiile 
of it, the author is E. R. Hudders, 
and the publisher is the Ronald 
Press, New York. But the School- 
master would specifically warn off 
the man who likes to monkey with 
systems for the sake of seeming 
to be terribly busy and tremen- 
dously efficient. It is not a book 
to put into the hands of the young- 
ster with the desire to experiment, 
An amateur enthusiast, with the 
help of this compendium, could 
succeed in losing the records of 
a concern about as effectually as 
if they were buried with Pompeii. 
And, on the other hand, the man 
who thoroughly understands why 
he makes records in the first place 
and, in the second place, can dis- 
tinzuish between those which need 
to be instantly accessible and those 
which are likely never to be re- 
ferred to, will find the book full 
of very practical information. 
There may be some systems of 
indexing and filing known to man 
which are not represented in the 
collection, but the Schoolmaster is 
rather inclined to doubt it. The 
information seems to be all there, 
and, of course, it is not reasonable 
to ask the author to supply read- 
ers: with the knowledge of how 
to make use of it. ; 


The editor of Collier’s was re- 
cently requested to reprint the fol- 
lowing editorial, which originally 
appeared at the time the Athletics 
last won the World’s Series, and 
the Schoolmaster is asked to do 
likewise and to point out its par- 
ticular application to the handling 
He is glad to print 
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It Can’t Hurt You 


I: can’t hurt you to know about GOOD HEALTH. And—you just 
have to admit to yourself, if you don’t to me, that you have a suspicion 
you may be missing something good by not knowing. Why then remain 
in ignorance? Why stay on the outside, without even lookin’ in? Why 
not get the dope? As the headline says, “It won’t hurt you.” No time 
like the present, and all the rest of that stuff. You know. 


‘pater’ GOOD HEALTH “45° 











en wedeeetee! § Conduct Your Local “Hurrah” Sales 


with a 


Deagan Electric Unafon 


in Banner Bearing Automobile 


A TEN-PIECE BRASS BAND 


in a 31 inch Space 
Write for catalog ‘*‘F’’ 


J.C. DEAGAN Giese" thins 

















HOEMAKING—according to Ralston standards 
and practice—means a scientific combination of 
style, fit and wear. Why run the risk of getting less 


when the name Ralston guarantees you a// three. 


> . 
RatsTon HEALTH SHOEMAKERS © It’s your protection. 
mostly at $5, some styles 

send booklet. 


Brockton (Campello), Mass, ee ee clipe ks 








To Deatmrs: Thisshoe is IN STOCK (No. 257) 
black vicl oxford. Broadstreet Last. 
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TYPOGRAPHY) 


ORIGINATE individual and 

distinctive styles of 

type-dress for magazines, 

house-organs, advertise- 
ments, booklets and other 
printed salesmen. Shall I 
send you an exhibit of my 
work? 


LESTER DOUGLAS 


25 WEST 45TH STREET NEW YORK 
PHONE BRYANT 9020 


eeeee@ 
Practical Psychologist 
Stylist in Selling and 
Writer Extraordinary 
seeks new alliance on account of break with 
Germany, sole source of raw materials. 


Now Advertising and Sales Manager in full 
charge of one of erica’s most successful 
National Advertising Campaigns. 


Half a hundred foremost Advertising men will 
vouch for his ability as creative copy writer and 
originator of effective selling ideas. 

Who has an opening for this Nationally known 
Salesman-in-print w = I; has an impressive record 
and a recognized genius for penning interest- 


compelling ae that give the public the | 


impulse to buy ? 
Address “Try Me,” Box 461, care of Printers’ Ink. 





: Pages 94 
See and 95 
for two 


important 
announcements! 











ArePaid Subscribers Of The 
MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL 
— At $s PerYear — 


o—— 


NewYork, Chicago, Boston, 
Des Moines. 





| it, but as for pointing out the 


moral, there is no necessity for 
that. Readers of Printers’ Inx 
are quite capable of doing that 
for themselves. Here it is: 


“LEADING VS. DRIVING 

“In the reports of the ‘World's 
Series’ were recorded two inci- 
dents that go to the very heart 
of human relations. One is Vc- 
Graw lavishing sarcasm on \lar- 
quard when he had foolishly 
pitched the wrong sort of curve 
to Baker. The other is Mack, 
sitting between innings by_ his boy 
pitcher, Bush, and putting into him 
the heart and confidence that en- 
abled the kid to hold the Giants 
helpless. The contrast is absolute. 
Criticism in the wrong sense of 
the word, sarcasm and all other 
forms of abuse, may stir and rouse 
a man so that he will fight like 
a cornered rat—t. e., desperately. 
Method, discipline, authority, are 
all fine things and will accomplish 
much in the long run, but in the 
now-or-never time it is fatal to 
force a man’s soul against itself. 
You must: lead a man up and out 
of his own limitations to the 
heights of victory; you cannot 
curse him to that miracle. Hero- 
ism overthrows desperation. The 
supreme achievement is to inspire 
a man so that he will surpass his 
best when more than his best is 
needed. Homer knew the secret 
of it; so did Garibaldi; so did 
Mike Murphy.” 


As an example of candor, the 
Schoolmaster commends the fol- 
lowing advertisement to all and 
sundry who solicit funds for 
charitable and philanthropic pur- 
poses. It is clipped from the Bos- 
ton News Bureau, and the orig- 
inal occupied a space of seven 
inches over four columns: 


“FOR THE FRENCH WOUNDED AND 
ORPHANS 
“To the fathers, mothers and 
children who love France and the 
French 
“Our parents are permitting us 
to hold a fair at our home, 253 
Newbury street, Boston, on Sat- 
urday next, from 2 to 6 p. m, 
for the benefit of the French or- 
phans and wounded. 
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“\\c shall have fancy articles, 
toys, gtabs, flowers, candy, re- 
freshinents, ice-cream and cake, 
and Mother will help us serve tea 
from four to six. 

“Everything contributed to this 
fair 1nd everything purchased will 
go to help the French orphans 
and the French wounded. 

“Our house is not large, but we 
invite all the boys and girls and 
all the grown-up boys and girls 
to come; and those who have not 
time to come may contribute as 
they wish. 

“JESSIE BANCROFT, 
“Hucu BAncrort, Jr. 

“P. §—Grandpa pays for this 
advertisement and there are no 
expenses to be deducted from the 
receipts.” 


Would that all those who con- 
duct benevolent enterprises 
(whether to relieve the condition 
of the poor, or to increase patriot- 
ism, or to reduce letter-postage, 
or what not) would follow the 
example here set forth and en- 
lighten us as to who pays for the 


advertising and what are the ex-" 


penses to be deducted from re- 
ceipts ! 
* * * 

Every now and then some 
one rises to remark how ex- 
ceedingly difficult it is to get any 
response from architects on direct 
advertising or to special inquiries 
as to what these gentlemen read 
or care to receive for their files. 
It is explained that architects are 
so everlastingly esthetic, ethical 
or high-collared that they are 
averse to making any response to 
such advertising efforts. And yet 
the Schoolmaster knows of a re- 
cent instance where some 3,300 
architects were covered with an 
attractive folder containing some 
information likely to be very 
useful in drawing plans, which 
exhibit contained a _ post-card— 
not 2 postal card—that the archi- 
tect was invited to use if other 
folders along the same line were 
wanted. To date the advertiser 
has received close to 600 respon- 
ses and the cards are still coming 
in. There was nothing very 
clever about this solicitation, 
either; the information that the 








Bakers Review 


A Big Paper in a Big Field— 


Covers the Trade 
THOROUGHLY. 


Rates for advertising per thousand 
circulation are lower than any other 
Bakers’ Journal 
Full particulars and sample 
copy on request. 

Member A. B. C. 





Flour, Hay, 
Grain & Feed 


All the News for All the Trade 
Reaches the car load 


dealers and millers— 
and a strong factor in 
trade betterment. 

Sample and information yours for the asking 


Woolworth Bldg., New York, N. Y. 














To Manufacturers 
and Advertisers 


If you want to get in touch 
with the desirable people of the 
South, and get the business of the 
South— Zhe Southern Woman's 
Magazine is the medium to use. 


Let us prove it to you. 


Southern Woman’s 


e 
Magazine 
R. L. Burcu, Publisher 
Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Eastern Office: Flatiron Bldg., New York, 
N. Y.; Lee & Williamson, Managers, 
Telephone, Gramercy 976 


Western Office: 1328 Peoples Gas Bldg.; Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Cole & Freer, Managers; 
Telephone, Harrison 2785 





456 FOURTH AVENUB 


Room 904 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: 
Madison Square. 7732 





Lincoln Freie P 
GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Prints nothing but original matter, and 
brings an abundance of articles and items 
of special interest to German-Americans, 
which accounts for the immense popular- 
ity of the paper in the German settlements 

everywhere. 
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“GG National Monthlies and Weeklies 


use S & M Insured Delivery Service 


to N. Y. C. Agencies’ 
(SAFER,—QUICKER,—BETTER,—and CHEAPER] 






Po nai SCHWORM - 
' MANDEL 

eaapathen of New York 

pm Sa eoe 450 4th Avenue, N.¥.C. 


Send for particalars; Madison Sq. 7206 











Successful Publishers’ 
Advertising Representative 
wants to add one good general publication 
to his list in the Western territory. Many 
years of experience in daily and monthly 
field. W.E. HERMAN, 30 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 











SOUGHT— 
An Agency Solicitor 


A young, sound, aggressive adver- 
tising agency, New York City, 
seeks the services of a solicitor— 
one who can Influence business. 
lf you have a striking personality, 
alive, young, and eager to connect 
with an agency that will not limit 
your field, willing to work on a 
substantial commission basis until 
you prove you are entitled to a 
salary, and where proven ability 
may earn for you an Interest In the 
organization, then answer giving 
complete information. All corre- 
spondence treated confidential. ‘‘A. 
F.,”" Box 464, care Printers’ Ink. 

















folder conveyed to the architects 
was just practical and valuable 
enough to make the systematic 
architect feel that such mate-ial 
was well worth a place in his 
files. 

es 2.8 

Suppose you were asked to de- 
scribe in a three-word phrase this 
thought: a dog which won’t run 
away ‘with the first person who 
smiles at him. 

Such a slogan has been devel- 
oped quite satisfactorily, the 
Schoolmaster thinks, by the Vibert 
Airedale Kennels. Their solution 
is: “The One-Man Dog.” ‘The 
phrase is used in all of their ad- 
vertisements. What a wealth of 
dog-sentiment it suggests! It is 
only another instance to show how 
a really powerful argument can 
be compressed into very small 
limits when due care is taken. 


Hints on the Conduct of Cana- 
dian Business 


The Dominion Sheet Metal Company, 
Ltd., of Hamilton, Can., called atten- 
tion in a recent letter to the Iron Age 
to some features which American con- 
cerns often overlook in doing business 
in Canada. Among the _ suggestions 
which it made were these: 

When sending postcard or envelope 
for reply, don’t use United States 
stamps. 

Don’t forget that there is one cent 
additional postage required on every 
card or letter mailed in Canada. 

Don’t send or expect to receive day 


letters by telegraph; these are confined, 


to the United States. : 

Don’t overlook, in making shipments 
into Canada, the fact that an export 
manifest is required by United States 
Customs. This invoice must show mar- 
ket price for home consumption at the 
time and place of shipment, as well as 
the price governing sale to the custom- 
er in Canada, 

Don’t do any advertising in Canadian 
publications having any special signifi- 
cance in connection with Decoration 
Day, Fourth of July or Thanksgiving 


ay. 

Don't overlook the fact that the av- 
erage Canadian business man is as well 
posted regarding United States geog- 
raphy, history and news as those living 
in the United States, while the reverse 
is far from true. 


Duncan With Gimbels’ 


John P. Duncan, who has been 4sso- 
ciated with department-store advetis- 
ing for a number of years, has joined 
the staff of Gimbel Brothers, New York, 
and been placed in charge of the adver- 
tising of the Subway stores. 
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U. of P. Men Form Advertis- 
Is ing Association 
le D>. H. W. Hess, of the Wharton 
ic School of the University of Pennsyl- 
al van, has appointed a committee of 
gra(uates who are now engaged in ad- 
1S veri'sing work to organize the adver- 
tising men of the university during the 
for coming A. A. C, W. convention. 
‘ Thee on the committee are H. A. Lie 
fl ber, Sherman & Bryan, Inc., New York, 
1S chi meas  — Foerster, Boston; 
| Frank ‘ owman, Sout inneapo- 4 
. lis; Karl W. Corby, Washington, 20c in Gross Lots 
0 Thomas I, Rankin, Philadelphia, and Sample sent 29c 
James Montgomery, Philadelphia. Postpaid - 
g It is —-~ to have a meeting of 
U. of P. advertising men during con- S. BLAKE WILLSDEN 
le vention week, and a noonday luncheon. | ey en 
rt These men will also march in, the night Pr 
n procession near the university's floats. | Heyworth Big. "CHICAGO 
All University of Pennsylvania men | 
le engaged in advertising may communi- | 
: cate with a. An Lieber, 7° Fifth ave- ° 
) nue, New York City, or wit r. H. W. | P ] 9 
i$ Hess, at the university. | RINTERS NK S 
Ww | 


3-FOOT SHELF - 


4 years’ copies of PRINTERS’ 
INK can be kept in a 36-inch 


n A. B. C. Will Meet in Chicago 


The annual meeting of the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations will be held in Ho- 
tel La Salle, Chicago, June 2. Besides 
the general sessions, there will be meet- 

















A- ings and luncheons of the various divi- space. 

sions. 

Among the changes in the by-laws to H ’ 

y, be sr to the. age mage = ~ Keep your copies of PRINTERS 
n- following: reduction in the dues o 
4] ae magnus. ang ee ap coy inclu- INK for reference after yee have 
n- ding trade, technical an arm papers, & 
$$ newspapers hb Sunday issues, —- ae them, and you won't he 
ns or semi-wee y newspapers not pu 

lished in connection with the daily; a gru ge the space you have given 
oe change in dues so they shall start ‘ith them 
eS the quarter following the period for 4 

which the initial audit is made; and a 
nt proposed amendment giving associate 
ry members a vote. 
Ly . 
od, C. E. Barker Opens Office | 
ts Charles E. Barker, whose resignation | 
rt as vice-president and general manager | 
5 of the United Profit Sharing Corpora- 
r tion was recently announced, has opened | 
" a business-promotion office in New 
as York. | 
ni a NS 
in 
: | Is COLLECTION SUCCESS ee 
1g 


There are & number of nationally prominent clients who not only place their accounts in our 
hanus for collection because they want the money, but who at the same time know they can fully 
depend upon us to keep the good-will of their delinquents. On the other hand, a great many 
others do not care what process is pursued but insist on their check in full at once. We satisty 
both classes. If you are a good concern desiring a good collection aan let’s get ee 
Exec itives and credit men by writing on business stationery will be mai ‘Ten Commandmen 
for ('redit Men” and “A “dou Questions ¢ to Answer Before Extending create’ NO OBLIGATION. 
BONDED. Offices of Benjamin A. Javitz. Collection Experts Everywhere. 15th floor, 
220 Uroadway, New York City. 
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GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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ADVERTISING MEDIA 


Pages 94 
See and 95 


for two important 
announcements 























BOOKLETS 


Send 10c (stamps) for case of samples 
(and prices) of envelope size booklets 
that look good but cost little because 
manufacturing methods have been stand- 
ardized. The Dando Company (Manu- 
facturers), 42 So. 3rd St., Phila., Pa. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





We analyze everything. Reliable for- 
mulas furnished by experts. E. Labora- 
tories, 687 Madison Ave., New York. 





MONTHLY CLASS MAGAZINE for 
sale. Splendid national field. Subscrip- 
tion list and news-stand. Many adver- 
tising contracts signed. Low overhead. 


Established 2% years. Box 808, c/o P. I. 


OPPORTUNITY 


For an experienced advertising man 
who wants to get into the advertising 
service business in an Ohio city of 60 
thousand. No local competition. Splen- 
did field in which to build up a nice 
business that has already been started. 
No capital required. Address Box 815, 
care of Printers’ Ink, at once for full 
particulars. 





HELP WANTED» 


WANTED—Salesmen in cities of 25,000 
and over to handle line of direct adver- 
tising and service for established and 
successful concern. Straight commission. 
Our men are making from_ $3,000 to 
x seg a year. Address A. E. Stevens, 

ales Mgr., 688 Federal Street, Chicago. 











An Advertising Agency in one of the 


large cities of the Middle West needs a 
writer. A young man with selling and 
advertising experience preferred. This 
is an unusual opportunity for the right 
man. Write Box 804, care Printers’ 
Ink, giving details of experience and en- 
closing specimens of your work. 


We have a big opportunity for a bright, 
energetic advertising man. rge city in 
the Middle West. ust be able to write 
good copy for a large men’s store. 

you have real ability one of the best 
opportunities in the Middle West is 
open to you. Prefer a young man who 
is looking for a chance to learn mer- 
chandising. Box 808, Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising writer or solicitor, with 
some capital, wanted to join two well- 
known men of long experience in oven- 
ing an advertising agency in New York, 
Box 818, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—Experienced salesman of 
high-grade lithography and color print- 
ing with the advertising instinct, who 
wants to connect with a_ progressive, 
fast-growing concern. State  expcri- 
ence, age and salary expected. lox 
814, care of Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR WANTED 

Salary and drawing account. Man 
carrying responsibilities or married pre. 
ferred. Give full details of previous 
experience in letter, which will be treat- 
ed strictly confidential. Address Man- 
ager Box 813 Printers’ Ink. 








Salesman: Splendid opportunity for 
advertising salesman. A new and orig- 
inal service that is making good for 
nearly 400 national and local advertisers, 
One salesman 23 years old without 
advertising experience has earned more 
than $100 a week since he started six 
months ago. We will furnish leads and 
every possible help to the right man. 
This is commission basis. Send com- 
plete qualifications. Box 800, c/o P. I. 





ADVERTISING MANAGER 








For manufacturer in Western New York 
doing national advertising. He must not 
only be able to write forceful, result- 
bringing copy, but a _ well-grounded 
executive who can produce results with 
a capable organization. Salary sufficient 
to interest the right man wherever he 
may be working now will be paid. Send 
specific details regarding experience, 
references, salary earned and desired, to 
“National,” Box 807, c/o Printers’ InK. 





WANTED 
A Copy Writer 


By an established advertising agency 
situated in the Middle West. The man 
we seek is one who has had experience, 
and who possesses better than ordinary 
ability as a writer of forceful and con- 
cise English; he must be sufficiently 
grounded in the requirements of agency 
service to enable him to undertake im- 
portant work on a variety of subjects, 
and should have a general knowledge 
of the principles of merchandising. Sub- 
mit samples of work with letter of 
application, stating age, experience, 
ary expected and references. Box 806, 
Printers’ INK. 
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MEETINGS 





Notice is hereby given that the annual 

r-eting of the stockholders of the 

pans Chemical Company, for the elec- 
Ss 


125 


ARTIST IN N. Y.—A-1 retouching and 
commercial work for advertising. Trade 
Paper and Engraving House experience. 
Desires change now or next few months. 
Box 819, care of Printers’ Ink. 





n of Directors and t of 
ction for the ensuing year and for 

transaction of such other business 
may preety come before the meet- 
, will be held in the office of the 
ans Chemical Company, 10 Spruce 
, Borough of Manhattan, City of New 
rk, on Monday, May 8, 1916, at 12 
clock noon. Chas. i. Thayer, Pres. 


COINS! St mcs 








POSITIONS WANTED 





joston “Special” wants representation 
f general or class media. Box 758, P.L 





Are you properly represented in the 
hiladelphia territory? An experienced 
dvertising man would like to prove 
ouwre not. Box 802, care Printers’ Ink. 





representative, six years’ 
experience in local field. Advertising 
and editorial. Salary or commission. 
Now employed. Box 810, care Printers’ 
nk. 


New York 





Young married man, age 27, experi- 
enced solicitor, desires to connect with 
magazine or trade journal as advertising 
manager or assistant. Best references. 
Moderate salary. Competent, Box 801, 
care Printers’ Tok. 





Creative Copy Writer ; 
Young man (25). Business and uni- 
versity training in advertising. Knows 
advertising art work. thoroughly. To 
the point with “human interest.” Nom- 
inal salary to start Box 811, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising man, now engaged, search- 
ing for position, preferably as advertis- 
ing manager for manufacturer of stable 
and dignified product; fourteen years’ 
broad: New York advertising agency ex- 
perience preparing plans, copy, investi- 
gations, and dealer work successfully 
used by mfrs. of nationally known wom- 
en’s wear, machinery and other technical 
products, jewelry, etc. Box 812, c/o P. I. 





Sales and Advertising 
Manager 


_At present holding responsible posi- 
tivn as such in Middie West. 

Seeks larger opportunities. 

Yhorough experience as sales and ad- 


Mail order field. 
Writer of 


vertising executive. 
-xceptional correspondent. 
resultful “copy.” 
Competent to take charge of a going 
desartment or organize a new one. 
\ge 83. 
Vould locate anywhere. 
‘eferences.of the first class. 
Bex 784, care Printers’ Ink, New York. 





I WANT THAT JOB 


I am 26 years old; energetic, ambitious 
and aggressive; with five years’ adver- 
tising experience backed by a_ univer- 
sity education. have written copy 
for two big corporations and for the 
copy oe ay of a big daily news- 
paper. know how to buy space and 
plan campaigns. i 

A number of important people will 
endorse my character and ability, but 
I’d rather get on the job and show you. 
Box 817, care of Printers’ Ink. 








SALES SPECIALIST guarantees 
thoroush investigation of sales 
possibilities in your line in any 
city or territory in the U. S. 
Service by day, week or month. 
Mr .Advertiser, or Mr. Manufac- 
turer, are you getting full value 
for efforts and money spent? 
Best merchandise experience, 
salesmanship and diplomacy ap- 
lied by this system. Write to- 
ay for bookings and terms. 
Sales Efficiency, Box 816, P. I. 


1 want To HELP 


Alert, self-thinking, and a glutton for 
work. I seek a tion with unusual 














chances to learn or advance. In return I 
offer a likable, adaptable personality, 


th small agency. 

perienced in copy, layouts, letters, market 
investigations, plans, trade and newspaper 
publicity. Have advertised 16 different 
lines. If YOU want a dependable, re- 
sourceful young man, calm under pressure, 
efficiently energetic and a keen analyst, 
write for photo and further facts. E. P., 
Box 809, Printers’ Ink. « 





Young enough to have energy and 
ambition. 

Old enough to be seasoned with valu- 
able experience and want to settle down. 

Nearly 80; married. 

Now working independently in mer- 
chandising, sales and advertising on con- 
tract and making it pay. ature of 
work does not permit maintenance of a 
home. 

I want that home. To have it I must 

connect with a good business house 
which can use brains and actually has 
work enough to keep me busy. 
_ Experienced in executive, sales, na- 
tional advertising and foreign business. 
Breadth due to former substantial con- 
nections with houses of world-wide repu- 
tation. 

Sala 
spectably 
check. 

Box 805, care Printers’ Inx. 


required, sufficient to live re- 
and save some from each 
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"Winsina A Great 
Market On Facts 


is the title of a new and very comprehensive book just 
issued by The Chicago Tribune—of great practical 
value to every advertiser, every manufacturer, every 
advertising and sales manager, every advertising agent. 


It gives very important 
information regarding 
Chicago’s population, 
Goseted by nationalities, 
the earning power of 
Chicago’s bread winners, 
the number of retail deal- 
ers in each line of trade, 
classified by ratings, the 
number of wholesalers in 
each line, and a great deal 
of other information 
which every manufacturer 
and every seller of mer- 
chandise wants. 


This book also gives in 
detail the methods used 
by The Chicago Tribune’s 
Merchandising Service De- 
partment in making in- 


vestigations, in analyzing 
local market conditions, 
in determining how a new 
product can be most suc- 
cessfully introduced in 
Chicago, or how the sales 
of an old product can be 
most economically stimu- 
lated. 


It is a 40-page book, 
9x12, illustrated with maps 
and actual photographs, 
and has cost a great deal 
of money to prepare, but 
it is free to you if you are 
an advertiser, manufac- 
turer, advertising mana- 
ger, sales manager or ad- 
vertising agent. Write for 
it. 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade-mark Registered) 


600,000 
600-000 Sunday 
(300, 000 Daily 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office: 251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 


Circulation over 





